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THE CHILD AND THE STARS. | sing up his elbow at the same time, upset a portion of the rejected compound 

BY J. FE. CARPENTER, ESQ. upon his sleeve. Next day J again encountered him at dinner, when he related 


« They tell me, dear father, each gem in the sky 
That sparkles at night is a star, 

But why do they dwell in those regions so high, 
And shed their cold lustre so far! 

I know that the sun makes the blossoms to spring, 
That it gives to the flow’rets their birth, 

But what are the stars? do they nothing but fling 
Their cold rays of light upon earth '” 


, coat is spoiled ; I have locked it up; 1 wouldn't have it cleaned for twenty, 
| pounds ; call to-morrow, and [’ll show you the sleeve ; it stands of itself, stiff 
| as the arm of a statue. You wouldn't believe me when I told you, on good 
authority, that the lawyers sold all their old parchments to the pastrycooks, to 
| make some villanous stuff called glaize or gelatine, or in plain English glue 
| out of which they manufacture jelly, or sell it to our poisoning cooks who put 
it into their mock-turtle, ‘ to make the gruel thick and slab.’ ” 

‘«* | have heard of a man eating his own words,” said James Smith, * but if 


‘* My child, it is said, that yon stars in the sky, : 
thie, be true, a man may unconsciously have eaten his own acts and 
Where t » gentle who die, 
praete Score = and the g | * He may, he may ?” eried Mathews. ‘ Egad, my friend, I, thank you for 
8 . ' be linht ‘the hint, it explains all about my confounded indigestion. Doubtless I have 
And the rays that they shed o’er the earth is the ligh i| sega 5 
Aes, =p et: ''some other man’s will in my stomach, which renders it so imsubordinate to my 
Of His glory whose throne is above. ; 
ht _jown will ; myself love roast pork and plum-pudding, but this alien will, trans 
That tell us, who dwell in these regions of night, ’ ' 
aus Wis wad love.” | ferred from some lawyer's office to my intestines, will not allow me to digest 
8 them. You have heard of the fellow with a bad asthma who exclaimed, it 
“ Then, father, why still press you hand to ire brow, once | can get this troublesome breath out of my body, I'll take good care it 
Why still are your cheeks pale with care _ shall never get in again -’ and I may well say the same of this parchment usur- 
If allthat was geutle be dwelling there now, per who has taken possession of my stomach. How he got there is the wonder, 
I for years have elapsed since [ swallowed glue—I mean jelly or mock-tur- 
ou chidest me well,” said the father, with pain, i tle.” 
o Thy wisdoin is greater by far, |, Gmnevously was he annoyed by the lateness of the dinners, whereby people 
We may mourn for the lost, but we ehould not complain, condemned themselves to two or three previous dark and idle hours of intol- 
While we gaze on each beautiful star. erable enuui. 


——— 2 _ These dark hours, indeed, constituted his, bete wore, and formed the 
A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY subject of his incessant complaint ; nor did he fail to enter an additional pro 
ACQUAINTANCE. | test when the long-deferred meal was not punctuaily served. 

Of the late Charles Mathews, the comedian, one of the most entertaining Now a days,” | once heard him say, ‘I never know at what hour I may 
members of Hill’s Sydenham company, my memory retains few, if any, glean. expect to get any thing to eat ; but last week I was informed to a minute when 
ings which have not already been given to the public, in the full and delightful I could not get a mouthful. While posting to Liverpool, where I had an ap- 
Biography written by his widow, ‘This lady, whom to know is to esteem, I pointment to attend a rehearsal, the sharp air made me uncommonly hungry, 
am proud to reckon among my literary acquaiutance, and gladly do I avail and as1 perceived a decent road-side inn, with the landlord standing at 
myself of this opportunity to waft to her all cordial good wishes from my the door, I told the postillion to draw up. and called out from the window of 
*: loopholes of retreat,” as well as to express a hope that she may giveto the the chaise. 
world another volume of those ** Anecdotes of Actors,” and “ Desultory Re- | “ Landlord. have you got any thing hot in the house !" 
collections,” of which her store is so copious, and which none can narrate so | «No, sir.’ 
pleasantly. The matchless power of mimicry possessed by Charles Mathews, | + Any thing cold in the house !” 
far from being confined to mere vocal flexibility, extended to the mind, look, | « No, sir.’ 
and manner of the original; so that the hearer was not less surprised by his} «* Thedeuce ! what then have you got inthe house ?’ 
intuition into character than by a copy of every external manifestation so faith- | “ An execution, sir.’ 
fal and minute, that you seemed to behold atemporary metempsychosis. He | « Poor fellow, sorry for you. Drive on, postilion. 
was, indeed, | And this reminds me of another anecdote which—btut if I run on in this man- 

, Proteus for shape and mocking-bird for tongue. iner I shall never have done, and I might unconsciously be repeating stories 

To possess such an unfailing source of merriment is a perilous temptation to! inserted in the delightful biography to which the reader has already been re- 
its abuse ; but he was too polite and kind-hearted to give unnecessary pain to ferred. An author's vanity and a graybeard’s licence may, perhaps, plead my 
any one, and knowing his mirth-provoking weapon to be uresistible, wielded it ‘excuse when I state, in conclusion, that on the death of this unrivalled comedi- 
ebarily and considerately. Properly jealous of his great conversational talent, ‘an and excellent man, | was honoured by an application from his family to 
in which few men exceeded him, | have known him resist every solicitation to write a poetical inscription for his tomb-stove in St. Andrew's church, Ply- 
mimetic display, especially in great houses, if he had any reason to suspect ‘mouth ; which melancholy duty I performed, and gave vent to my feelings of 
that he had been invited, like Samson, to make sport for the Philistine lords. sorrow and respect in a subsequent and longer tribute to his memory. 

So well was he aware that “a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him whe | The man of the highest literary eminence among the visitors to Hill's cot- 
hears it,” that an evidently uncongenial company would seal his mourh for a tage, at Sydenham, was indisputably the poet Campbell, and to him, therefore 
whole evening ; while to an audience that could appreciate and laugh heartily | |I ought, perhaps, to have given precedence w the series of sketches which I 
at his waggery, he would pour forth its inexhaustible stores without solicitation am about to attempt. In this instance, however, mine will be hardly a sketch 
or stint. | hardly an outline, since his friend, Mr. Cyrus Redding, is contributing to the 

This was eminently the case at our “ Noctes Lydenhamicy, where every New Monthly Magazine asuccessionof papers which will constitute a por- 
boon companion could salute his brother guest with * Hey. fellow, well met ;” |traiture much more finished and accurate than any that I could delineate 
where all gravity was prohibited ; where each guest was sure to understand a'| Another of his friends, Dr. William Beattie, who attended him during his last 
joke when he heard it ; whither every one came with a full determination to lilness at Boulogne, and who has procured for the purpose a valuable mass of 
laugh and drown care. Small was the chance of escape for the luckless wight documents and letters, has announced his intention of publishing a regular 
who presented any peculiarity which Mathews could seize and parody ; what) biography ; so that there is nothing left for the present writer but to pick u 
then must have been the predicament of our host, who was all peculiarity ; such anecdotical strays and waifs as may, perchance, have escaped the whe, 
who was considered fair game by all his guests ; and who was thus run dewn,) lege, or have been deemed hardly worth the gathering, of other and more reg- 
like Actwon, by his own merry dogs! And yet the subject of this cursory ular collectors. Though few men were more competent to discuss ele vated 
notice, however prompt and voluble in general, was apt to lose his readiness and learned subjects, and to convey information as well as to confer pleasure 
at any unexpected encountering On my return from the continent, after an |by his manner of treating them, the poet, who was naturally socialble and hil- 
absence of three years, | ran over to Worthing where he was then acting, to arious, loved to unbend Apollo's bow, and to indulge in the gibes. and gambols. 
pay him a visit, when, after the first hearty salutation and an expression of sur! and flashes of merriment “ that were wont to sect the table ina roar.” In 
— he looked confused, and seemed quite ata loss what to say next. ‘To re-| these moods he would freely cominunicate any little adventure in which he 

1eve his embarrassment J asked after our old friend of Sydenham, the simple jhad been concerned, even though it turned the laugh of the auditory against 
mention of whose name operating as a sort of charm, he instant!y mimicked his |himself, as was invariably the case when he related the following upeapeeted 
voice and manner, his guttural « Pooh, pooh,” and prodigious exaggerations, disappointment of his auctorial vanity. 

running on without a moment's pause, until he had given me a most amusing} Walking up Holborn-hill, he perceived that he had burst his boot, and as it 
account of all ourfellow Symposiarchs. It might have been said, without a |happened that the streets were rather wet, he turned into the first shop where 
catachresis, that he became himself again as soon as he had thrown himself into he could provide himself with a new pair, whick was soon accomplished, when 
another ; he recovered his presence of mind by assuming that of an absent) ‘he wrote down his name and residence in an address-buok kept for that purpose, 
party. | directing the old boots to be sent home to him. No sooner had the shopkeep- 
His many bodily infirmities, and more especially the sad accident that lamed ‘er read the words, «* Thomas Campbell, Essex Chambers, Duke-street, St 
him for life, had tended to writate a temper which his extreme sensitiveness James's,” than his countenance underwent a change, and bowing with om ole 
sometimes rendered touchy, though his nature was always kind and genial. of profound reverence, he said, or rather whispered, as if his natura! voice would 
Among his little “ prandial” peculiarities was a vehement objection to mock-| not sufficiently express his homage. 
turtle soup, on account of some unwholesome ingredient with which, as he as-|| ‘ I beg your pardon, sir ; I hope I am not taking too great a liberty: I 


serted, it was usually thickened. Once I met him at a party where several pet lwould not for the world be guilty of the smallest disrespect, but may [ venture 
vante in succession having offered him a plate of his “ pet abhorrence,” he at;/to inquire whether I have the honour of seeing in my shop the celebrated Mr. 


length lost patience, uttered an angry “ No, I tell you !" and petulantly toss-|| Thomas Campbell!” 
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«« My dear friend” said the bard, in relating this anecdote to me, * | have| place under restraint, having consigned him to a sad and solitary home. Per. 


heard so little lately of my literary reputation, for people have almost forgotten|/chance some act of individual ingratitude may have further helped to Timonise 
the * Pleasure of Hope,’ that having, as I fondly imagined, caught a new and /his spirit ; but whatever may have been the cause, the effect was visible enough 
an ardent admirer, I resolved to play with the hook a little ; so I replied, look.||when, in one of my visits to the metropolis, I paid him my customary visit. 
ing as modest and unconscious as I could, Not without difficulty did I discover the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in which 
“T don’t exactly know whom you mean by the celebrated Mr. Thomas! /he had engaged a set of chambers. Various names were written on the door- 
Campbell.’ post, but not that of which I was in search. I wandered from floor to floor 
« Oh, Sir,’ cried the fellow, ‘I meant Mr. Thomas Campbell, the African|jwith no better result ; and at length I summoned the porteress from below, 
'|who told me where to find the door of my friend’s apartment ; adding, that he 


missionary—I never heard of any other!" 
* An ignorant Muggletonian rascal!” ejaculated the bard, in narrating jwould not have his name inscribed on it, because he did not want to be * both- 


this misadventure, “ I’ll never buy another pair of boots of him as long as J | jered with visitors.” 
| Undiscouraged by this warning, I ventured to knock at the portal, which was 


live.” 

The poet's residence among the grave Algerines did not destroy his taste jopened by the bard himself, who welcomed me with his usual cheerful eordiali- 
for jocular quirds and quiddits, for he addressed from that quarter a poetical] lty, though his appearance led me to suspect that he was out of health and out 
epistle to the writer of these notices, full of puns and verba! conceits, to one of spirits. After the first salutations had been exchanged, I made inquiry about 
of which I remember his alluding after his return to England. A reference||the London University, knowing that he had actively exerted himself in its es- 
having been made to him upon some question of chronology, he exclaimed, _||tablishment, though I was not aware that it was just then involved in some 

‘“« That is a point upon which you should never apply toa Scotch Cam’e! |little temporary difficulty. 


(thus did he always pronounce his own name), the whole clan have short mem | «« My dear friend,” was his reply, “don’t ask me a word about it. I never 
ories, and I shall never forget my amazement when I first saw an Aton wish to hear its name mentioned. Don’t ask me about anything upon the suc- 
camel carrying a load of dates without the least apparent inconvenience.” cess of which I have set my heart, for you may be sure it’s a failure. All at- 


I have heard him state, that whena child, knowing nothing of his animal) tempts at improving or benefiting my fellow-creatures I have given up forever. 
namesake, he felt offended at the association, on reading in the Old Testa-|/{ have now had a pretty long experience, and I have at length come to the con- 
ment, that Jacob had “ much cattle, asses and camels,” but he probably did! /clusion—{ wish I had done so sooner—that our race is not destined to improve, 
not expect this anecdote to be taken aw pred de la /ettre even if it do not relapse into comparative barbarism. Ay, you may shake your 

_ Though he did not affect the character of a professed wag, he would some head ; I know you are a sanguine believer in a never-ceasing progress towards 
times indulge in a vein of quiet, caustic drollery that might well have entitled |higher destinies ; but for my own part I am satisfied that man is an incorrigible 
_ to oo mga as asuccessful jester, one instance of which [ cannot refrain} |rascal whose innate brutality will ever predominate over his modicum of ration- 

rom recording. 

It may be in the recollection of my elderly readers that, early in the career|| 4 ¢ aes . , 

: Ae: : ter he had run on in this strain for some time, I ventured to protest against 
ad published a libel against hie person and government, for which offence he!!ed despondency, if he persisted in withdrawing from his friends, and shuttin 
was brought toa court-martial and shot. Some time subsequent to this occur llaimeelf up like a monk in his cell Z § 

rence, the eminent firmof Longman & Co., after one of their annual book! “ Oh dt we fer better seciety then the wasld 
sales, gave a dinner, to which were invited the principal publishers of London, |...» enn his reply ; come hither and see pr o tianlian on — Ala 
as well as a few of the most eminent authors, including the subject of this||;.)¢.» whens de ee 
notice. After dinner, the conversation turned upon the daily aggressions and// gayi 
enormities of Buonaparte, who was anathematised as a tyrant and a monster, to ty 
~~ it was impossible to ascribe a single = ger hihi tinea: i '/an enthusiastic and excited tone, he preceeded to give me the history of the 
' “Not one—not one—not one, was assentingly echoed by three times as||)icture, evidently quite unconscious of the hallucination the following narrative 
many loyal bibliopolists. betrayed :— 

Few writings have attained long endurance which have not required a length ‘Ure in a broker's shop, gazing upon me with such a friendly smile, that I in- 
of time for their composition; a literary as well as natural law seeming to require] |*tantly SS _So much was I smitten with the painting, that I in- 
quire that longevity should demand an exted period of gestation. An elephant could 
is not prolific, but its offspring outlives whole generation of the inferior animals befo Af Sig ut the 
whose incubation is of more frequent recurrence. Drudges are manually and, ag thus 
mechanically quick, because they are intellectually slow ; men of genius are, y : y ven in the 
tardy, because the fertility of their minds supplies a superabundance of thought, /darkness age wy because those 
and their high standard of taste renders thom fastidious ote choice and per I should be ‘whieh 
fection of their materials. Their's is literally l'embarras des rihhesscs, and)| y y urty gui- 
such was especially the case with Campbell, the disbursement of whose mentall she rad Sen 
opulence was checked and controlled by his high appreciation of art, as well tow & 
In the sunset of bio lite, the chadew of his own ‘sweet companion? [ talk to her constantly and she always gives me a gracious 
frightened him, and yet he feltthe necessity of keeping his name before the! eply Ye laugh, and I don’t wonder. Mark you, I dont say that 4 an oo 
it should be thet athens, else can hear her mellifluous voice ; but I do, and that is quite 

‘make her society charming and more thanenough to supply the place of all other 

“ My good friend,” he once said to me, * if an auther does not go forwards companionship.” 
Secing tant would be and perhaps aly to dpe a 

Bry rep , illusion which had a peculiar charm for his imaginative mind, I did not attempt 


house, he must feed it, or it wili prey upon its owner.” 
With these feelings, he was the last man who should have undertaken, as he 4 combat it and willingly admitted the great beauty of his canvas innamorata, 
did in two or three instances, to get up a book for the publishers, * invita |How long this species of nympholepsy lasted, I cannot say ; was told he had 
Miverva ;” an irksome and uncongenial task, in which he found it impossible to completely chased away the vaporous clouds by which his fine mind had been 
satisfy himself, even when the long protracted result of his labours gave satis-| epressed, but one subsequent return of his hypochondria fell within my own 
faction to the public. More than once have I heard him exclaim, when fritter ||mmediate cognisance. Shs : ; 
ing away years upon the life of Mrs. Siddons,— From time to time he weuld run down to the provincial town in which I re- 
«« Confound the wotnan. I wish her career had not been so monotonous and! side, on which occasions he passed the greater part of the day with me as long 
so virtuous, for it doesnot afford me any supplies, either of incident or of scan- |** he remained. One afternoon he made his appearance, evidently in deep de- 
dal ; so that when I once get her off the stage of the theatre, I have not a word jection of spirits, telling me that he had given up his chambers, and after having 
| | up all his money, between one and two hundred pounds, intending to bring 
A te A scribe would have dilated, to any extent, upon everything and, it with him, he had esconced himself and his valise in the stage-coach, for the 
nothing, however irrelevant the matter ; a substitution for genuine biography |PUTPOS* of paying me a visit. When the coach arrived at Reigate, he sudden- 
which Campbell was much too punctilious to adopt. | ly recollected that he had left his money-bag on the table of his bed-room, 
In ridicule of the imputed rareness and difficulty of his literary parturition, |“ bereupon he jumped instantly out, ordered a post chaise, urged the postilion 
more especially when the offspring of his throes was poetical, one of his wag- ito drive as fast as possible, sped back to London, and had the satisfaction to 
gish friends used gravely to assert, that on passing his residence, at the time, "4 that the Jandlady hed — and carelully locked up his treasure. ‘The 
that he was writing “ Theodoric,” he observed the knocker to be tied up, and hav re — 
b . that nothing had been abstracted, again tied it up, secured it in his pocket, an 
the street in fro..t of the house to be covered with striw. Alarmed at these the money-laden bard, throwing himself into another stage, finally reached his 


appearances he gently rang the bell, and inquired anxiously after the poet's) destination in safety 


« Thank you, sir,” was the servant's reply, “ master is doing as well as can | «* And why, in the name of wonder,” I demanaed, “ did you not pay it into 

be expected.” your banker's! and for what earthly purpose can you have come hither with so 
‘large a sum of money !” 


«“ Good heaven’s! as well as can be expected! what has happened to 
« Pay it into my banker's!” exclaimed the poet. “ why, my good friend, I 


him?” 
«« Why. sir, he was this morning delivered of *¢ a couplet !” have just drawn it out. As to my purpose in doing so, I will disclose it to you; 
With the enlarged and liberal feeling of all true poets, Campbell had ever but I do so in confidence. The fact is that I shall stay here for some time: [ 


been enthusiastically devoted to the cause of liberty and human advancement. have secured capital apartments at the hotel ; I shall live handsomely until the 
A philanthropist in the most exalted sense of the word, he had pleaded the |money is all gone ; I shall then take advantage of some fine morning to go out 
cause of humanity against the spoilers of Poland, the invaders of Spain, the ‘in a boat, as if for the purpose of fishing ; and when we are at a sufficient dis- 
enslavers of Greece, as well as against the bigots and oppressors of his native |tance from land, I have made up my mind to jump overboard, that I may take 
land. For many years had he fought the good fight, undaunted and unwaver- my leave for ever of a good-for-nothing and ungrateful world, which no philan- 
ing; but the continued disappointment ot his cherished aspirations, that hope ‘thropist can improve, and which no gentleman can wish to live in—I beg your 
deferred which the most ardent and generous spirits ever find it the most diffi- |pardon , you are willing, 1 believe, to take a prolonged lease of life : I am tired 
cult to endure with patience, combined with waning health and increasing years, of mine, and care not how soon I get rid of it.” 

finally preyed upon his noble mind, oppressing him with occasional attacks of | | treated this as a joke, or as the splenetic effusion of the minute ; but 
hypochondria, and a morbid despair of all homan improvement The sweetest his look and manner evinced a seriousness that pained and alarmed me_ A few 
wine is the soonest soured ; avd the milk of human kindness, wanting a fit re- /post-prandial glasses of wine, however, so completely chased away his blue 
cipient for its overflow, will sometimes turn to gail, and generate both mental devils, that he quickly became too much elevated in spirits to be quite guarded in 
and corporeal disturbance. For the frustration of his benevolent yearnings he his language ; and subsequent meetings gave me occasion to observe, that very 
could find little compensation in domestic enjoyment, the death of his wife and |slight potations disturbed the equipoise of his mind. Bracing air, change of 
the mental imbecility of hit son, an only child, whom he had been obliged to|/scene, and a little cheerful society, having cured his morbid despondency, he 
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returned to London in a few days, with his health invigorated, and his money- 
bag unemptied. 
The !ast time I encountered my friend was at his own house in Victoria 
square, Pimtico, where he took great delight in showing me his library ,—a pro- 
jecting skylight room, built at the back of the premises. 
« This is much better than your study,” he said, rubbing his hands ; “ a li- 


brary should be always lighted in this way ; first, because it gives you the com-| 


mand of the whole wall for your books ; and secondly, because, instead of be- 
ing tempted to sit at the window, and look out upon living knaves and fools, 
you hold uninterrupted communion with the surrounding spirits of departed 
sages and philanthropists; or if you look upwards, you gaze out upon the pure 
and glorious heavens.” 

It will be seen that there was still a touch of misanthropy in his language ; 
but it was realiy a facon de parler ; it never reached his heart. 

Summoned to attend his burial, I performed the melancholy duty of follow- 
ing this eminent bard and distinguished man to his last, and most appropri- 
ate resting-place in the Poet's Corner of Westminster Abbey. His funeral 
suggested to me a short poem, with the last stanza of which I will conclude 
this brief and slight notice of Thomas Campbell :— 

To me, the humblest of the mourning band, 
Who knew the bard thro’ many a changeful year, 
It was a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave, and shed a parting tear. 
Seven lustres had he been my friend, 
Be that my plea when I suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet’s bier. 


A TALE OF THE MASORCHA CLUB. 


AT BUENOS AYRES. “with her needle at some fancy work, and the other idly and listlessly hurry ing 


CHAPTER. 

A scamper into the camp of Buenos Ayres, is one of the greatest treats that! 
the citizins of that town can enjoy. True, there is nothing to interest you in| 
the scenery, nothing to admire in the goodness of the roads, and nothing to’ 
guide you in your journey but trees ; still there is an inde finable charm in gal- 
loping with a good horse and a lively companion over the boundless green plain. 

With “the blue above” and « the green below” you rove free and unconfined 
—the fresh balmy air revivifying the blood which the rapid and easy motion 
sends thrilling through the whole frame. You feel etherealized. Without bounds. 
to your progress or your prospects, away you go. No trace of art here to mar 
the simplicity of nature. ‘Ihe Arabs never were and never will be slaves, and 
now you are the Arabs of the plein—hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Tom Thorne and Richard Griffin appeared to consider themselves as Arabs’ 
of the plain, calculating from the rapidity with which they were scampering over, 
the ground, clearing their way through herds of oxen, sheep, and horses, with 
long whips and loud huzzas. | 

*« Where in the name of Nimrod, are we tearing to, Thorne 1” said Griffin af- 
‘er a pause. ‘Sure we are outstripping the wind; for a moment ago it was 


in our face, and now it is on our back. | 


‘We are going to Mendoza’s countryhouse,” said Thorne, “to have some ban-| 
‘ering with the ladies after our canter, and to let that awkward scrape of last 
night blow over, and be laughed at before I get back. You have never been 
in the camp before 3’ inquired Thorne. 

Never.” 

« Then you have a great pleasure before you. A few days in the camp re- 


freshes one like a wonth’s sea-bathing. The air is so fresh, and everything | 


wears such a simple holiday aspect that ic almost makes you forget that you are 
a sinner, and throw off bad habits, rise with the lark, drink milk, marry a wife, 
and become a patriarch.” 

“Well done, Thorne! and so it may yet.” 


“Then you can ride and dance, without getting weary, drink, without, 


getting seedy, and eat innumerable beef steaks for breakfast, without mus- 
tard ; nay, you may even relish water without brandy, and sleep without 
cigars.” 


Love and beef, Thorne, versus cigars and brandy. You alternate between) | 


town and country, till you resemble a rich rowley powley pudding, solids and 
sweets, revolving round and round each other, making a most delicious ‘ tout- 
ensemble.’ ” 

While our friends thus talk and canter to the place of their destination, let 
us take the liberty of introducing ourselves. 

The house of Louis Mendoza was situated on a rising ground on the banks 


| To be in the presence of Anita Mendoza was to be in an enchanted circle. 
|When that eye was upon you, your own identity was lost ; your soul was lit 
up by the beams that flashed from that magic eye. and rays of love or envy, 
‘mirth or folly, were reflected back to the source from whence they sprang. Let 
none despise the theory of anima! magnetism ; beside Anita Mendoza your heart 
throbbed, your pulse played, and yoursoul thought in unison with hers. 

Such were your feelings when under the influence of the syren, but only then, 
for well yourknew that that eye flashed or melted, and that smile played and that 
lip pouted, as brightly and perfectly for others, one and all, as for your own 
dear envious self 

* Beside her she was your queen and empress ; away, she was a little minx, a 
‘sweet little flirt. To sum dp, in dancing she was a fairy, in singing a cherub, 
and far or near an enchanting bewitching creature. 

_ Luis Mendoza, the father of these ladies was a rare old Spaniard. He had 
travelled a good deal in Europe, especially in England, where he had acquired 
not only some knowledge of the lan guage, but also a predilection for its con- 
vivial habits ; and brandy and water had more charms for him ina cool even- 
ing, than ‘‘matte” or “eau sucree.”’ 


|| He had early lost his helpmate, and freed from this check on his convivial 


habits, it required little encouragement on his part to keep his house constantly 
full of « bons vivants” to assist him at the duties of the table, and gatlants to 
amuse his daughters at che sala ; and more of his gallants and “ bon vivants” 
were to be found among the Anglo Saxons than among the natives. 
| Thus were Mariquita and Anita Mendoza accustomed from their earliest years 
to the language of adulation ; and from having the duties ofa household thus 
early thrust upon each, there was less of maidenly reserve, a little of maidenly 
coquetry, with a dash of more masculine character, than in other circumstan- 
ces would have been becoming at such tender years. 

The ladies were seated alone in an elegantly fitted up sala, the elder busy 


her soft white, little dimpled fingers over the keys of a rich toned piano—to a 
well known air in South America, the words of which imply that the singer never, 
never, never will get married — 
“No no no no quiero, 
No quiero casarme 
Es mejor, es mejor, 
| Ser soltera 
Siempre paseandera 
Del mundo 
Del mundo gozar. 
| Amantes amantes 
Constantes se encuentran 
Muy pocos al dia 
Con cara tan fresca 
Como una violeta 
j Y con ojos tan 
Brillantes a mi gusto. 


“ Well, Mariquita,” said the young lady, throwing aside the music, “ I ad- 
‘mire the patience you can bestow upon that endless sampler, when you must 
feel as tired and as exhausted as | am.” 

| “Ofcourse, Anita, after that ball, sampler work is rather tame and tedious ; 
‘but what shall we do ?” 

“ I am afraid we shall have nobody out here to-day,”’ said Anita with a kind 
‘of suppressed yawn. 

«1 see how it is Anita; you are wearying already for even a languid com- 
ipliment to those flashing eyes.” 

4 ‘Depend upon it, Mariquita, that my eyes could stand no comparison to your 
‘lips with any man of taste.”’ 

** How did you relish Bruin’s hugs last night *” retorted the other. 

“Oh the dear Bruin, I could not forbear hugging him now in return, were he 
here to enliven us. And ‘gracias a Dios,’ here he is!” 

| Scarcely were the words uttered, when the portly person and beaming face 
of Tom Thorne stood before them. 

“Welcome, welcome ! Mr. Thorne,” said Mariquita. “Anita hag just been 
stating that Mr. Bruin’s attentions last night were so very pressing that she 
considers herself indebted to him a hug in return.” 

** Miss Anita shall find Mr. Bruin a very pressing creditor for the liquidation 
of that debt,” said our hero, advancing towards her; and in the full playfulness 
of their character, both girls seized the gratified bachelor by the hands as if he 
chad been an overgrown playmate. 


of the “River”, of which it commanded a beautiful prospect. ‘Phere was a)| At this moment Griffin presented himself, and the ladies hastily, but without 


large garden attached to it, adorned with the flowers which the country pro-|, 


duced, most of them at that season, in the full bloom and vigour of spring Fruit} 
trees, both of the northern and southern hemispheres, from the tropic and tem. 
perate zones, diffused sweet perfume from their blossoms ; and vines, peaches, 
and orange trees were already decked with the budding promise of a rich. 
harvest. 

Summer-houses were there. woven into shape with creepers and ever-greens. | 
Birds of the tropics, in large aviaries, nearly visible from being formed of green- 
painted wire, lent the splendor of their plumage to enrich a scene Which the 
songsters of the air delighted to enliven with their music. 

Beware of that garden, Tom Thorne, in the evening, when your heart is soft.) 
lide not with the ladies over taat velvet lawn when the flush of the morning's: 
sun is reflected from their lovely faces, Tom Thorne. You are lost to the bach-| 
elor world for ever, ‘Tom, if you be seduced to wander through these lovely, 
woods with the ringlets of Anita Mendoza playing round your manly shoulder; | 
and as for the summer-houses, it ever you enter them let it be with a book or 
acigar only ; mind that Tom, mind that. 

Anita Mendoza might be sixteen or seventeen, Mariquita, eighteen or nine-'| 
‘een ; both were beautiful, and possessed all the accomplishments and graces 
of the country. 

The contour of the features of Mariquita might be more regularly beautiful 
‘han that of Anita. She was more of a blonde, too ; her eye was beautiful and | 
oright, her figure graceful and elegant, but still it would strike you that you) 
iad seen others as fair and bright. She was a beauty, and of that there can be) 
10 doubt; but a beauty too much resembling the style of her sister, to bear a) 
‘avourable contrast with her, and yet not sufficiently distinct to establish a se- 
parate and independent claim. 

But how shall we describe Anita Mendoza! She was the mistress of grace 
and elegance, for they followed her every step, and attended her every move- 
ment ; you were a slave at her mercy, the moment you saw that dark liquid eye, | 


vhether it beamed in kindness, flashed in raijlery, or sparkled with delight, from 
onder ite long, dark, dan gerous eyelashes, ” ” 


agitation, assumed the attitude of polite and attentive hostesses. 

“Permit me, ladies,” said Thorne, “to introduce my friend, Mr.Griffin, who 
[ have no doubt regrets nut being yet entitled to the frank and warm reception 
extended to old friends in the Camp” of Buenos Ayres.” 

‘We are happy to see you in the Camp,” Mr.Griffin,” replied the elder sis- 
ter, with great courtesy. “ We have been longing for some company, all day, 
and consider ourselves very fortunate in being favored with a visit from Mr. 
Thorne, and any friend of his.” 

‘I consider myself fortunate in being introduced to you by Mr. Thorne at 
a time when our company promises sabe agreeable to you.” 

» “I hope you are accustomed to our long and rather fatiguing rides in the 
amp.” 

“| assure you | am amply repaid already, miss, for the fatigue we have under- 
gone, by the beauty and richness of everything I see near and around me,” said 
Griffin, giving a kind of circuitous bow. 

“As you are accustomed to the beauty and freshness of the scenery,” said 
Mariquita with an arch smile, * may I offer you a glass of your favorite cham- 
paign, Mr.Thorne *” 

« You are very kind, Senorita, to be so attentive to my favorite tastes. A 
glass of champaign will be very refreshing after the ride. 

“Or shall it be your favorite brandy and water '” edged in the little wicked 
Anita, with a twinkle in the eye, which took away every vestige of satire, 
that the question might otherwise have implied, when addressed to our 
hero. 

“The brandy and water will be fully as good, Miss Anita,” replied Tom, “if 
you would brisk it up with a few sparkles from those eyes of yours.” 

“A truce to such baubles of fancy,” said Mariquita. «Which shall it be gen- 
tlemen ?” 

“Mr. Thorne or I would be happy with either,” said Griffin ¢ + but pray let it 
be champaign, and then we hope that you will partake.” 

“Bravo, Bravo, Griffin, champaign let it be.” 

“Pray ladies, 16 not the ‘patron’ 
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“Oh yes !” replied Anita, “but he is not likely to be back till late, he is taking policy of the Federals, and the Unitarians expected to find in him a rich and 


a ride over the chacra with Senor Le Brun.” 
An involuntary start escaped Thorne at the mention of that name. 
‘What ails you, Mr. Thorne ?” said Anita. 


“Nothing Anita, nothing. Why I have had the pleasure of meeting him this 
morning already. But I see we have interrupted your amusements at the piano, 


which I trust will be renewed after our refreshment.” 
That start was not lost upon Anita, though she affe tg Qt. to ngtice it. 
Refreshments, music and gay conversation pansbdaght e time m leasantly 
until the arrival of Louis Mendoza and his companion. 
And now let us leave the merry party to enjoy themselves, and sally out 


introduce ourselves to the old gent eman and hisec ios." . 


influential supporter if ever their party predominated ; and this ke did report, 
because he knew full well that government was aware of it. 
| Thus did Le Brun seek a middle course, until he almost began to fancy that 
he was suspected himself; and thus, thorouglily disgusted with his position, he 
‘determined at last to free himself from his ignominious espionage, give Mendo- 
20 warning of his perilous situation, and when everything was arranged for his 
‘escape from the country, he would then take the credit if giving information 
when it would be too late. 
Thus, he would gain time to arrange his own complicated affairs, seek 

/ t Mendoza in his exile, and fulfil his dearest hopes, by marrying Anita Men- 
doza. 


Felipe Le Bron was a Creole, of about six-or eight,’ and twenty : his father) Such was the scheme which Le Brun had formed to extricate himself from 
a Jerseyman, his mother a native of Buenos Ayres. He was what may be the troubled waters in which he perceived himself beginning to flounder ; and 


for himself. 


called a respectable merchant broker, who bought and sold for others as well as jin this scheme he would no doubt have succeeded, had not the accidental in- 


| carceration of our honest friend Tom Thorne, and the bold freedom of his speech 


His knowledge of most European languages, his activity, intelligence, and before the magistrate, forced him to commence his scheme at once and prema- 


business habits, were great advantages to him as a broker, and as such he was 
extensively employed. 
Luis Mendoza was, in every respect, a different character from Le Brun: 


the one social to a fault, the other temperate toadegree. Erankness, honesty, 
stout good heartedness, and aversion to business were the characteristics of 


Mendoza. 

Le Brun was one of the new school men of business—sharp, acute and active. 
Mendoza was an extensive landed proprietor, and Le Brun was the agent through 
whom all his sales of produce were effected. It was under Le Brun’s guidance 
that Mendoza entered into those investments in which he delighted to believe 


that he was growing rich ; and so he was, too, as long as Le Brun’s speculations 
were successful also. 

A more careful man of business might perhaps have had some doubts &s to 
whether er not Le Brun was not trading on Mendoza’s capital. ‘This however 
was a to satisfy the old gentleman, that whenever his accounts were pre- 
sented to him, they were always very flattering, especially in the perspective, 
and that when he wanted money he could have it to any amount from Le Brun, 
who was thus in a manner both his agent and his banker; and why should he 
no be? since it was all but arranged that he should be his son-in-law. 

Le Brun had long paid court to Anita Mendoza ; and a more accomplished 
suitor there was not to be found within the range of the city. Polite, attentive 
and gallant—scrupulously neat in attire—a perfect master of all the ‘petits soins’ 
of the drawing room—and expert in all elegant triflings permissable in the ‘lais- 
ser aller’ of the ‘sala,’ Don Felipe Le Brun would have been a formidable rival 
against any worshipper of kid or eau de Cologne, that ever smirked and simper- 
ed over a Brussels carpet, and whose accomplishments were confined to carv- 
ing a merry thought, sighing on a flute, or tenderly composing a sonnet to the 
shadow or the shoe string of his lady love. 

Add to all these accomplishments the recommendation of a father* and none 


need be —s that he was a favored suitor of Anita Mendoza. \| 


Such was Don Felipe Le Brun. We have given every characteristic except that 


of honesty or principle ; and yet there could not have been more upright hon- 
ourable principles than those with which Le Brun first commenced and flour-| 


ished in business. 


He had every requisite, amd all the knowledge necessary for business on the 
largest and most acurate scale, and every accomplishment‘that could adorn the 


turely, if he wished to avoid the suspicions of friends whom he wished to save, 
or employers whom he wished to deceive. 

And with this view, the moment he was free from the presence of the ‘‘juez 
de paz,” he flew to the “‘chacra” of Mendoza. 

“And how came you to know of the body that was found opposite my door?” 
said Mendoza to Le Brun, as they were riding together. 

«« Why, sir, Mr. Thorne with a friend encountered it on coming from a party 
in the evening. ‘They encountered some of—of the “Masorcheros,” said Le 
Brun (looking around him, and whispering the phrase) ; ‘‘ and taking fright, | 
suppose they requested to be taken to the police office for security ; and before 
the magistrate he told what he had seen.” 

“And how happened you to be there ?” urged Mendoza: 

“Sir,” replied the other, mingling truth and falsehood with great tact, “ I 
had heard, nay knew, that the government were suspicious of you ; the num- 
ber of massacres the preceding night alarmed me for your safety. Making an 
excuse of a criminal complaint against a servant, I repaired to the ‘juez de paz,’ 
to find out, if possible, upon what grounds their suspicions were founded. Thus 
we were engaged when Thorne entered. Whether he heard your name men- 
tioned, [ know not, but Mr.Thorne, sir, is suspicious of me. Yes, sir, I verily 
believe that Mr.Thorne, in his jealousy—yes, it must be jealousy of my faver 
in the eyes of your daughter, that makes Thorne suspect me. Good God ! 
Mendoza, to what have i fallen when | should be suspected by an idle, cham- 
‘paign-swilling babbler, of betraying the man to whom I am so much indebted, 
‘who, I may say, has made me what I am, and who has it in his power to make 
‘me happy or miserable for life. Oh, sir, sir, what a wretched country this is, 
| when one learns to distrust even their best friends. 
| “Come, come, Le Brun, not so bad as that yet. But Don Felipe have [ not 


often told you that you were in too high favor with these hypocritical cut-throat 


miscreants in office.” 
“And if I have found favor, which I never sought for, have not you reaped 


‘ithe benefit more than met What have | to fear from them, I, who am sup- 


‘posed to be of their party, rat them! Should your skins have passed the cus- 
tom house? Could Mendoza's gold, in Mendoza’s name have been shipped to 


‘invest abroad t Could Mendoza the Unitarian, have procured passports for the 


‘Unitarian brothers or ‘ compadres '’ And now, sir, at this very moment I am 


‘seeking to do for you, what you have often asked me to do for others. That 


active and solace the retired life of a gentleman. And in such uprightuess of enark of yours, Mendoza, has nearly driven me distracted.” 


conduct Le Brun might and probably would, have continued under any ordinary) 
circumstances. 
He lived under one of the most suspicious, corrupt, and tyrannical governments. 
that ever existed. The suspicious tyranny of Buenos Ayres extended even 
into the private and domestic relationship of life ; and to effect this spies of ev- 
ery grade and quality were employed. 
Now Le Brun being of foreign extraction, and yet a native born and bred, 
moving in good society, being a respectable merchant, and in a line of business 
that brought him in daily contact with every moneyed man in the city, and even) 
made him more or less acquainted with their means, resources, and transactions, 
was in every way suited to be an admirable agent of Rosas, and it was deter- 
mined that it should be so, cost what it might in time, money, and political in- 
fluence. 
And well the secret agents knew how to lure the ambitious, tempt the effem-. 
inate, force the timid, bribe the sordid, and flatter the vain. 
Slow and insidious were the approaches made to undermine the honor of Le| 
Brun. No difficulty was ever experienced by him in shipping gold and oliver! 
without permits. A passport fora friend in trouble was always at his command; 


his goods were the first to pass through the custom house, and the first intelli- | 


gence that could affect paper currency and exchange was always communicated 
to Le Brun. 

Such was some of the substantial proofs of favor, and still more numerous 
were the polite attentions showered on the intended agent of tyranny. 

Now when an individual finds himself thus highly favored, wittrout any exer-| 
tion used, or any return required on his part, he becomes naturally disinclined 
to believe any reports to the prejudice of those who treat him so well ; and: 
disposed to attribute the blame more to the es go the party complain- 
ed of ; or wrapping himself up in his own selfishness self security, to go 
upon the maxim of “praising the ford as he finds it.” __ 

So it was with Le Brun : from being 4 passive supporter of Rosas, he was 
led on to be his justifier. He had so often been indebted to the good services 
of government officials, that he considered himself indebted to them ‘personal- 
ly”, and then politically—and then—*facilis descensus”—poor Le Brun ! 

Luis Mendoza had long been an object of avaricious suspicion to the govern- 
ment. He was rich, fond of foreigners—intelligent. AJ] these were crimes ; 
and it was known that he held correspdndence with the friends of the enemy 
if not with Rivera himself. R 

Be this as it may, he was no partisan of the government, and the maxim of 
Rosas is, ‘those that are not for me are against me.” Mendoza was a marked 
man, end Le Brun was set to mark him; and observe this, others marked Le 
Brun. 

Oh how he now loathed his ition ! the suitor of his intended victim’s 
daughter—the friend, the private friend, of the very man whose every motion 
he was to watch an‘ “report’”’—to betray the friend who reposed in him implicit 

trust. 

Can the ingenuity of tyranny go further than this? Le Brun knew well that 
he held correspondence with the Unitarian party, who were opposed to Rosas, 
but this he never reported. He knew well that Mendoza hated the tyranny and 


| 


“ Don Felipe, forgive me, we are too much bound up together for me to sus- 
pect you now. Have you not the promise of my daughter’s hand! have you 
not the command of my means? I believe, I know that I am an object of sus- 
picion. I know that at the present time, the miscreants stand at no obstacles; 
that my money would be instruments to strengthen their hands. J know you 
have saved my friends, and I believe you are anxious to save me. Forgive me 
for expressing my sentiments of horror against those who render it necessary 
that honest men and quiet citizens should seek means of security at the hands 
of others.” 

“Aye, sir, and these others not only thereby risk their own safety, but may be 
branded as traitors for so doing.” 
| “So; Don Felipe, you think that body on my pavement, was a warning for 
me 
“No, Don Luis, it was not intended as a warning to you but you are intended 
for the same fate.” 
“You can have no proof of that, Don Felipe.” 
“No, Don Luis, I have no ‘proof’ of that; but those who order such deeds 
only to inspir@ terror, will not scruple at higher victims for greater advantages. 
; forue’s bold accusation, | may call it, of indifference or neglect on the part 
of the magistrate, and the way your name was alluded to, will protect you from 
open attack. The prison will be your first doom—I shudder to think of what 


'|may follow. Thorne is a brave fellow, but he was mad to brave them as he did. 


} 


|'There is not a ‘Masorchero’ in the city who does not thirst for his blood. Thorne 
iknows this, and defies them. I hate him for his suspicions, but yet Mendoza, 
| admire him—with a hundred men like him, this city would not now be a n est 
of cut throats. Yes,” continued Le Brun, who felt pungently the whole truth 
of what he said, ** their spies would be ashamed to show their degraded heads, 
Masorcheros afraid, aye, afraid, to execute the hated commissions intrusted to 
them, and an end put to the whole brutal cowardly system, which none can 
more detest and deplore than I do. 

“But to business. To morrow morning you must come to town ; to avoid 
‘suspicion let there be a small party at the house in the evening. I return to 
night. I shall busy myself to-day and to-morrow in having every penny of your 
capital and debts secured, transferred, or in some way rendered intangible to 
your persecutors, and recoverable in better times to yourself. Stop, stop—do’nt 
interrupt me. Assoon as possible I will arrange my own affairs, and then, my 
dear sir, I shall bid adieu to this city, which is now doomed, and join you in 
your exile, there to claim the reward of all my exertions, in the hand of Anita. 
Shall it not be so 1—yes or no !—time is precious, time flies.” 

“Tt shall, Le Brun, my hand on it. Arrange my affairs as best you may. 
[ rely upon you for everything.” 

“ Now then, let us proceed to the house, and talk slowly over the de- 
tails.” 

‘The gay inmates of the house were disturbed in the midst of their mirth and 
music by the entrance of a servant announcing that her father desired to speak 
to Senorita Anita. 

“Daughter,” said Luis Mendoza, as she entered his presence with a smiling 
face, a a courteous bow to Le Brun ; * my dearest daughter, I am sorry 


Ladies in Sounh America are more passive to parental authority than in England, in respect) 


to the momentous question of selecting a husband. 


to be the bearer of intelligence, which will throw a shade of gloom over 
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your happy face. Are you prepared to hear of sad truths and dismal forebod-| 


ings 


« Yes dearest father, [ an prepared. We are now surrounded by our best) 
friends, keep me no longer in dark suspense—I am prepared to hear every mis-| 


fortune which I may share with you.” , 

“The cloud of misfortune,” interrupted Le Brun, “ now hovering over our 
heads, Anita, will, I predict, only prove a summer thunder storm, which may 
sweep everything exposed and unprotected before it, during its first burst, but 
pass harmless by those who have watched its coming and prepared for its ap- 

roach.’’ 


“Daughter, I have long been suspected by the government of disaflection to), 


their cause ; they are now hard pressed, and no means which terror, tyranny, 
avarice, or suspicion can suggest, are left untried to support their failing 
cause, and crush that of their rivals; and now they seek my life and for- 
tune.” 

“Merciful heaven! and what harm have you done the government, that they 
should single you out fora victim ?” . 

“The question,” said Le Brun, “is not what harm your father has done ; he is 
— of any active opposition to the government, but much may be effected 
or 


their cause by confiscation of his property, much terrer may be struck into) 
dubious adherents by—by — of his person. Dearest Anita I do not wish) 
e 


to terrify you unnecessarily. Pray lean on your father’s arm love ; you louk pale 


and exhausted.” 

“Alas, alas! this old arm, Anita, will soon be able no more to shelter and sup- 
port the dear girls who now cling to it for protection. Midnight assassins prow] 
round the city for victims. Emboldened by impunity, higher prey will be fixed 
upon, and then # 

“No, no, father, you shall never suffer. I will seek the tyrant’s den myself, 
throw myself on my knees before him, and implore him by his hopes of salvation, 
by the memory of the departed wife of his bosom. I will take his daughter 
with me, to join our united prayers for mercy on the innocent head of a grey- 
haired father. We will give him your money, father, let him have your lands 
and houses ; we have many friends in other parts, we will rid him of our pres- 
ence; Mariquita, you, and J, father, will seek some other country, and save him 
from the crime of dishonoring grey hairs. No, father, he shall not, dare not 


fect in diffiusing a shade of sadness over the countenances of those who had 
met to be gay. 

The midshipmen were the only parties who appeared really to enjoy them- 
selves. 

They feared the’r first lieutenant more than Rosas, and him they had left on 
board : they had come on shore in quest of amusement, and like birds in acage, 
they fluttered about in the full heyday ofenjoyment. Happy themselves, they 
iconceived all around them to be the same, and at last diffused a little of their 
light-heartedness to others. 


“Come, Mr.Thorne, we have had plenty of music and singing,” said Anita. 


|Mendoza, forcing herself to exertion : “] make you the ‘bastonero.’ What say 
to dancing now 
| ‘A fair challenge! Gentlemen chose your partners for a quadrille. Miss 
;Anita will you favor me with your hand. Gentlemen please hand round refresh- 
iments to the ladies to give them a little life before we begin. Griffin the plea- 
sure of a glass of wine with you. Here my young captains, you come and wet 
‘your moustaches. ‘Vive la bagatelle.’ Now then gentlemen.” 
| Thus rattled on Tom Thorne, seeking to rouse up the flagging spirits of the 
mg ; but he himself had seldom been in worse spirits—he scarce knew 
how. 
“I have strange forebodings this night,”’ said Tom Thorne to Anita Mendoza, 
‘as he stood beside her during an interval in the dance. “I see both you and 
\your sisters are dull too ; your father and Le Brun are as busy as if this were to 
ibe the last night oftheir existence. Anita, I suspect that man—I wish to God 
your father would trust some foreigner—one native is not better than another, 
\that is, not more secure.” 
«+ Por dios !’ tell me, Mr. Thorne, what do you suspect in Mr. Le 
[Been ’ Tell me at once ; tell me without reserve—it may not be too late 
lyet 1” 

“ T suspect him of being more intimate with the authorities, than an honest 
can be.” 
| ‘He allows he has influence with them Mr.Thorne ; my father has the utmost 
confidence in him—their interests are bound up together ; may he not honestly 
‘exert what infiuence he has for my father’s safety 1” 

“How can he have influence with them, except he lends himself to their 
schemes and plots! Even were he honest in his ir.tentions to secure Mendo- 


touch you.” 


“My noble girl,” said Le Brun, with a feeling of self reproach at an instance), 


of energy and decision so superior to his own, “I admure your heroic resolution;, 
1 pay honor to the purity and elevation of your sentiment ; but let me who un- 
fortunately know too much of their villany, aseure you that the tears and pray-| 
ers of youth, innocence, and beauty, would draw down the scoffs of a brutal/ 
soldiery, and would have no other effect upon their master than to set his quick 
wits at work how to deceive you, and hold you forth as a bait, yes, as a bribe, 
to reward the treachery of a foe, or retain the services of an ally.” 

“Alas, that is too true, my dearest child—let me perish sooner than risk the 
honor of my children. Felipe Le Brun, Anita, is I believe the only man that 
can save us. He has influence with the government, all my floating capital is 
in his hands : I have long known, and placed confidence in him ; it is he who 
has infor } us of our present danger, and is prepared to assist us out of it 
He has tong loved you Anita, and [ believe he is not indifferent to you. | 
have this day promised him your hand in marriage, and given him the right, 
as my intended son-in-law, and the future heir of half my fortune, to secure 
— of my property he can on such short notice. Mave I not done right, my 
ove!” 


“Stop, father, stop !"’ cried Anita, laboring under the utmost agitation, “ we 
have other friends as well as Senor Le Brun, and God knows we will need: 
them all. What if the man who disregards the petitions of innocence for mercy 
and despises the rights of property and laws of justice, with respect to the old. 
and harmless, should as suddenly turn round on the young and active. should 
he become afraid of its power, or jealous of its exercise ' Mr. Thorne, who is 
bold, generous, and a foreigner is here in the next room, let us ask his advice 
and assistance. What say you, Senor Le Brun ?” 

“Certainly, let Mr. Thorne be called in for advice, if Senor Mendoza has no 
objections.” 

“I do object my dear child. Mr.Thorne has been the cause—unwittingly, 
I allow, but stillhe has been the cause—of hurrying on our fate. He has al- 
ready,” said the old man, echoing the sentiments ef Le Brun, “ rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the whole body of Mesorcheros. None, my dear child, can! 
save our property if it be not Le Brun : if the government be resolved to push’ 
things to extremities, Le Brun is the man whom | would trust.” 


za’s interests—and God forbid that he be not—who can say that his influence 
will outweigh the value of Mendoza’s doubloons and lands !” 

“Mr. Thorne,” said Anita, during another interval of the dance, “I know that 
‘Senor Le Brun will now use every effort in his power to secure my father and 
(his interests. Have you—I beg you—I beg you most earnestly to answer me 
\distinctly and at once, for we have not one moment to spare—have you any 
— knowledge of Le Brun's acting a dishonorable part, of his being a spy 
in fact ?” 

“1 have not.” 

“Is he suspected of being so in the town '”” 

“(As far as I know he is not.” 
| re What are your reasons, then, for suspecting him, in respect to my fa- 
‘ther 

“ I met him, in close and secret communication, with the notorious 


“My dear Mr.Thorne, excuse me, I have heard all that explained by my fa- 
ther. His confidence must go further with me than the suspicion of another, 
leven if that other be Oh, Mr. Thorne, you can scarcely fancy how much [ 
jam relieved, how much I am indebted to you for your frankness: but I must 
\trust Le Brun. And now, as the dance is finished—which, by the way,” said 
she with a smile, * you appear to have forgotten—I shall feel obliged to you 
for a glass of wine, for indeed | feel very faint.” 

_ In spite of every exertion of our hero, the small party went off very stiffly, and 
lat an early hour the whole company had disappeared except the two midship- 
jmon, Thorne and Griffin; when Le Brun and Mendoza entered the ‘sala’ 
with the air of men who had just escaped from a long, troublesome, and anx- 
pone job, and rub their hands with delight at having finished it. 

* Come, Le Brun,” said Mendoza, after our long ‘sederunt,” let us have a 
glass of the best the girls can give us. Ha, Thorne, how are you! wherever 
,you are there is sure to be champagne—so champagne be it.” 
| But Le Brun declined, and bidding an affectionate adieu to the ladies, and 
making a formal bow to Thorne, he withdrew. 

_ “Hang me. if I like that man !” said Thorne, 

“I never knew a man who flinched from his liquor stand by his friend, and I 

shall make a point of telling him so,” said Griffin following up Thorne’s re- 


“Anita,” said Le Brun earnestly, laying her hand in his, “cheer up brave girl sentment. 
—better days await us all yet. | flatter myself that I have influence with the | **That may be the case in Ireland, friend, but cannot apply here,” said Men- 


overnment—how acquired it boots not now to state; that influence shall be’ 
exerted to the utmost to secure your father’s interest and safety. ‘This is a 
strange time, Anita, to talk of love ; often—often have I longed for a more fa- 
vorable opportunity. I seek not to urge my suit by my power to save your 


doza. “But come, we can finish a bottle of champagne without any assistance. 


\L leave you to-morrow, Thorne,” he said in a whisper: * the blood hounds are 
‘on the ‘qui vive,’ but you will see me double them.” 


Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when a rap was heard at 


father’s life—I protest against thus bargaining for your priceless affections. I||the door. A servant entered, pale and trembling, to inform his master that 


am struggling to merit your affections not,to buy it. When your father’s life and 
property are secured, | shall be in misery till 1 join you in your exile, and lay, 
my fate and fortune at your feet. Say dearest, shall we then forget all our 


past misfortunes, and seek for future happiness in the society ef each 
be no mistake. The ladies threw themselves upon their father, and wept aloud ; 


other ?” 
“Say yes, my child, give him your promise.” 
«When my father’s life is saver by you, | will,” and she sank exhausted in, 
her father’s arms. 
‘Adieu, then, dearest. Adieu, Mendoza, for the present—hasta manana. 
I now hurry to town to arrange your affairs as best | may.” And Don! 


Felipe Le Brun, withdrew, a happier man than he had long been, aye, and a 


better. 
It may well be conceived that the a which on this occasion might rom, 
t 


passed off ina lively manner, was dull in the extreme. Every one felt embar- 


rassed ; they soon retired, and next morning they all found their way back to 


the city. 


CHAPTER. V. ij 


On the evening succeding to the day at the ‘‘charca,” a small evening party | 


—or tertulia as it is called—was held at the town residence of Luis Mendoza.| 
Our friends Thorne and Griffin were there, two midshipmen, belonging to an’ 


‘two of the “friends of liberty” were at the door, and wished to speak to the 


Patron. 
Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet, the whole party could not have stood 
more aghast. Of the object of their visit at twelve o'clock at night, there could 


pretesting with tears and sobs that they should never tear him from them. 

“Thorne, Griffin, young gentlemen, you will defend my father, will you 
not ! Theyjshall tear us in pieces, beforefthey separate us,” sobbed Auita, franti- 
cally. ‘The midshipmen, in their enthusiasm, drew their swords. Thorne produced 
two small pistols from a great coat pocket ; but Griffin —he was the most col- 
lected of the whole. 

“Be cool ladies, [ wiil save your father. Thorne give me your pistols. Ser- 
vant go to the door—say Senor Mendoza will be there in a moment—say he is 
putting on his cloak. Now Mendoza, be a man—no time for acting the father, 


or crying now. Ladies one of you get me your father’s hat andcloak. Now, 


Mendoza are you listening to me !” 

“[ am.” 

“Well then, come to the door with me—ask the gentlemen very politely 
what they want ; of course they will invite you to accompany them to prison 
or somewhere or other—answer without hesitation that -you will be with them 


English man of war laying in the roads, with such a sparkling of young ladies) jin one moment. ‘This you will de with your cloak and hat on ; give me then 


and gentlemen as could be called on such a short notice. 


Mendoza and Le Brun were closited hard at work by themselves in an ad-. 


joining room. The daughters of the former strove to keep up an appearance 
of gaiety which they could not feel ; even ‘Thorne himself was more silent than 


your cloak and hat—bid them advance ;—| follow with your cl 
as Don Luis Mendoza, and d—n all 
hurrah !” 


and hat on, 


pistols, * versus’ knives, — 


“But sir,” commenced Mendoza. 


was his wont, and it seemed as if the gloomy prospect of the times had its ef-|| “Nor a word, sir, I have no family, and I would die to serve an honest man 
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or bonny lassie ; and Thorne you look after the ladies, never mind me, I hav 
two pistols for their two knives. 

The thing was arranged as quickly as this has been teld. And away went 
Griffin, followed by the «friends of liberty.” 


“Now Mendoza, you must out at once,—it is all Le Brun's doings—cut for 
your life—cut,” said Thorne, ** and run for my house. Ladies, this is no safe) 


sinuating address of Le Brun made, in gaining the affections of the only woman 
who ever interested him, 

For all these reasons he had ever disliked Le Brun, and now he despised 
him ; but still, however dangerous it might be, he resolved, if possible, to save 
him ; — while in this state of mind he fell in with the captain of an English 
man of war. 


place for you—excuse me, will you honor my house? There is no time for, It was usual for the English and French men of war in those dismal times to 


ceremony, rather on with your cloaks. Young gentlemen, you’re escort—ser- 

vant, your master’s pistols. Now then ladies are you ready? Anita, my arm: 

friend give Mariquita yours—you for the look-out, now heave ahead.” 
‘*Patricio,”’ cried Anita, “secure my father’s papers, and then look out for your- 


‘receive all fugitives who claimed their protection ; and the Frenchmen even 
went so far as to walk through the streets in armed bodies, and receive 
among their number those whom persecution induced to claim their assist. 
ance. 


selves.” And the whole house was clear in less than ten minutes from the first!| ‘Thorne had little difficulty in persuading the captain to lend his assistance in 


rap at the door. 

Mr. Thorne and his interesting convoy arrived safe at the Calle Derecho with- 
out any interruption ; but great was their dismay as time passed on and no Men. 
doza made his appearance. Early next morning Thorne was on foot to make his 
inquiries, but not a word could he hear of his whereabouts. The only consolation 
he could hold out to his fair and trembling guests was the probabilitythat he might 


carrying off an intended victim. His vessel was to sail that evening : many of 
his boats were on shore ; and it was arranged that at four o'clock, when they 
were ready to start, a number of seamen should find their way tothe Sala by 
different routes ; and as the Sala was not far from the beach, they anticipated no 
difficulty in carrying off Le Brun. 


This being arranged, Thorn hurried to inform and prepare the fugitive. Le 


be concealed in some friend’s house, or,might find his way on board some vessel. |p . 2 u : 
“But cheer up, ladies, you are at least safe, both from Rosas and Le Brun ; bie of opprobrium 


and what a comfort that would be to your old father, if he knew it. Ladies, you!) ,. 4 bea : 5 

te the of the house: must send for a female servant toate Will nothing ean say parade 
you, and you may send for some female friend to keep you in countenance, Ht) marker to dust your hair with chalk powder—the only powder you know any- 
you can find one or think it proper. You will see the propriety of not ge. thing about, you black-faced sheep! Faith ! a sheep is innocent, and a ram 


out of doors for a few days. The only restriction I impose upon both of you 
is, that you will never drive me away from your presence by even whispering a 
a word about thanks. And now ledies, excuse me—I am going to sally out on 
anyther voyage of inquiry,” and before a word could be said in reply he hurried, 
from the room. 

After running about till he was almost exhausted, Thorne repaired to the Sala’ 
de los Estrangeros residentes, or club room of resident foreigners, for a 
little refreshment ; and scarcely had he entered when Le Brun stood before him 
pale, breathless, and woe, begone. 

“Le Brun,” cried Thorne, “you are a spy, a,traitor :—you are worse than ] 
even conceived you to be. Leave me, fly this moment, or you meet your de- 
serts, from my hands and in this very place.” 

“Thorne,” cried Le Brun, with the most abject air, “I am the most misera- 
ble man in existence. I swear to you by everything that binds man to man, |) 
was not the cause of Mendoza’s capture last night ; my life, sir,'is in more peril 
than his. At this moment, the emussaries of the police are at my heels, aud 
ere sunset I shall probably be in prison—ere sunrise probably a corpse ; where 
is Mendoza 

‘tHe is not in prison 1 demanded Thorue. 

«No, no, he is not.” 

«Then thank God he is in safer hands than yours or your friends,—he is safe. 
Confess Le Brun, that you seek him to save yourself ?” 

“He is safe, you say ; did you say he was safe ?” 

*« | did, ” said Thorne, who had no idea of Mendoza’s runing any risk ex- 
cept that of his falling into the hands of Rosas. ‘ But begone sir, I see your 
object ; you would now seek his life to save your own little miserable exist- 
ence.’ 

“Mr.Thorne,” said Le Brun, “I am too abject now to resent insults or inju- 
ries. ‘Thanks be to Heaven, Mendoza is now safe ; my course is now clear. 
I can prove to you now that, however base you may think me, I have his in- 
terest at heart. 

« Yes, after your own weak, truckling schemes have failed. Go on sir.” 

«Thorne, my steps were tracked out to Mendoza’s ‘chacra ;’ my steps were 
watched to Mendoza’s house last night ; he was seized, but Thorne not by my 
information ; no, thank God ! not by mine. After this confession I ask you if | 
am not more to be pitied than despised. I may be upbraided as a spy and trai- 
tor, but I have always struggled te befriend Mendoza.” 

«And why, Le Brun, are you so anxious to know of Mendoza?” | 

« If I find him not by sunset, I myself suifer the punishment intended for, 
him.” 

“I foresaw that, wretch.” 

«Press me not too hard, Thorne ; J thank heaven that | alone shall be the vic. 


‘\is the chance you hnve o 


|will stand to its own defence ; so the only resemblance you have to a sheep 


** Hallo there, Griffin!” cried Thorne, “don’t abuse Le Brun now: our 


| friends with the lanterns are after him, and here we come to the rescue. 


‘Le Brun, there is not one momentto spare. English seamen are now at the 
door—they will take you safe to their ship in spite of the friends who are dog- 
ing you outside—and so good-bye. God forgive you!” 

*©Oh, Thorne, how can I?” 

* Come, come, no blarney !” cried Griffian interrupting Le Brun. « By 
St Patrick, if he go, I go too—this place has become too hot for me— 
Thorne, I did not know the poor devil was in such trouble. ‘There is my 
address, Thorne, please forward my luggage. Letus have a bottle of cham- 
pagne before we start. I will recommend Le Brun toa warm half deck pas- 
sage to the captain ; and when we land, wherever it may be, if he do not 
give me satisfaction, by the powers ! I'll take it. What say you Thorne !” 

Now, Le Brun, all ready demanded Thorne. 

All ready, sir.” 

‘‘Here’s to you then, Griffian,” as Le Brun crept cautiously out of the 
room. “ Spare his life, Griffian—he is not worth the risk of your exposing 
yourself for him : spare his life for the sake of the black-eyed girl ; but don’t 
ferget that he spoiled a merry evening for us out at the chacra. By the way, 
your hurried departure must be rather inconvenient to you ; please take this 
(offering him some money)—nay, friend, take it ; your intended caning match 
may cost you as much for damages. Now hurry off, for | must not appear in 
ithis affair.” And so Le Brun the spy was hurried down to the beacn amid 
a party of English seamen, to the great disappointment of two gentlemen 
with long cloaks, who were waiting to attend upon him until sunset, and who 
followed them still, with the view, probably of seeing him safely embarked, in 
spite of repeated adieus bowed to them by our Gritlian, who begged of them 
not to trouble themselves any further. 
| All hands arrived safely on board ; but whether Griffian had to refund any 
lof Tom Thorne’s money for damages, or whether he pinked his friend, or was 
\pinked himself, we have never heard. 
| Return we to Tom Thorne and his far guests. Their rage at Le Brun’s 
\treachery was modified by the news that their father had escaped—for that 
‘he was not in prison was an escape ; and to all parties it appeared best, 


‘that they should wait in their present quarter until they should hear from 
| him. 


| In the meantime, Tom Thorne’s position was a most singular one. A bache- 
‘lor, we may say, by profession, he was harbouring two lovely girls—one of 
‘whom had often roused feelings in his breast that he could not easily account 
ifor : he was, moreover, their protector, he had been partly the cause of their 


tim ; and yet how I shudder at the thought, with all my sins upon me—no, 1) misfortunes ; they were, it might be said, fatherless and portionless ; they in- 


cannot bear to dream of it. Save me, ‘l‘horne, save me! save me! I throw 


|terested every best feeling of his heart. Need we work out the progress of 


myself on my knees before you. 1 never wronged you. I have admired your |reeults ? ‘Tom found more attractions in their mild, subdued, but lively con- 


firmness, when I have cursed my own weakness. Save me! save me !” 

«Confess, then, did you not mean to sell Mendoza to save yourself?” 

“I know not my own motives, Thorne. I am entirely unmanned,—ask me 
not to what lengths despair might have driven a guilty man. Believe me, | 
labored anxiously and keenly for his safety to the neglect and danger of my 
own ; for then my thoughts were ennobled by my aspirations for his daughter. 
| am too mean and degraded now to think of matching myse!f with such purity; 
and | have sunk into mean grovelling selfishness. ‘Thank God, he has escaped! 
I would not—no, it is impossible I could have betrayed Mendoza, the father of 
Anita, to have saved my own worthless self ‘The first sight of that old man's 


honest self must have driven such thoughts from my mind. I sought Mendoza | 


Thorne, to give him these papers. Nay do not frown so upon me: they are 
papers signed by himself last night disposing of the half of his property to me in 
the anticipation of my being his son in law ; if he escapes, his property may be 
disembargoed—mine never can be. Some papers of my own are there too ; 


jvecsation than in the loud frolisome sports in which ke had hitherto been a 
leader ; smiles banished or supplanted cigars, and the sparkles of fair eyes 
were more often in Tom's thoughts than the sparkles of champagne. Durin 
‘this state of transmutation, ‘Tom received a message that a friend wished to 
‘see him : the messenger was none to be relied on, but he brought a pass-word 
'—ipso facto. Tom went, and it was Mendoza he found. The old man had 
concealed himself in the house of a friend, until he thought all danger past. 
|With prudent care he had concealed his retreat, even from his best friends : 
‘and well it was he had done so, for Thorne’s house was watched for several 
days. 
| “ [have heard,” said the old man, “ the care you have taken of my daugh- 
\ters : God reward you for it, I never can.” 

| « Excuse me, you may,” said Thorne. * Give me the hand of Anita, and I 
ishall be more than repaid. We will smuggle you off to Rio, or Monte Video ; 
‘this storm will blow over—your political back-holders will soon be forgotten in 


some of these claims of mine, Thorne, willbe recoverable. I have not a rela- the greater criminality of others : your estates will yet be restored to you: 


tion in the world ; pray give them when—oh I shudder to think of it—give them 
to the family of Mendeza, give them to Anita.” 

“Silence, wretched pettifogger ! think not that Anita Mendoza can ever stoop 
to accept the wages of treachery. I may, 1 will try to save your owr mean 
life. Sit down there, take advantage of the short time spared you to arrange 
your affairs. I am off to see what may be done to save you from Rosas, whom 
lj despise more than! pity you!” and he rushed out of the room before the 
trembling Le Brun could thank him for his offered assistance, 

Thorne was the creature of impulse. Possessed of a generous heart and 
warm temperament, he often conferred favors at the same time that he show- 
ered reproaches. 

He had known Le Brun as a respected and honored member of society : he 
had never liked him—he was too prim, sober, und metLodical, for his errant 
and jovial disposition. 

Le Brun's steady, plodding business habits ‘Tom ‘Thorne had sometimes con- 


‘and if they be not, I have sufficient to maintain you and your family, without 
leven missing the resources of the chacra or mourning over the ruined specula- 
tions of Don Felipe Le Brun.” 
_ “Thorne, you are a man after my own heart. I have ever given you credit 
‘for stainless honesty of purpose : if my daughter accepts of you as her protec- 
‘tor you shall have my blessing.” 

Mendoza, with his daughters, sought temporary exile, the embargo was soon 
taken off their property, and Tom ‘Thorne afterwards sought, in the sweet 
ismiles and flashing eye of Anita Mendoza, an exchange for the idle luxuries of 
cigars andchampagne. Let us hope that he found them. 


MEMOIR OF THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 

BY W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
| Time and peace have equally tended to lessen that passionate sympathy with 
deeds of heroism which was general throughout England during the arduous 


sidered a kind of reproach to his own hap-hazard way of conducting his affairs ; period of continental war. Most of our naval and military heroés have taken 
and though he had never made regular approaches to gain the favour of Anita |their place in history ; we read of their exploits as of the deeds performed by 
Mendoza, hie vanity was offended to see the advances that the quit, eaey, in 1 


English chivalry , in the days of the Plantaganete. The trophies of Aboukir 
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are as the glories of Crecy ; the victory of Trafalgar as the triumph of Agin- ‘burned ; another ship of the line was so injured that she sunk a few days after ; 
court. Howe, Nelson, and Duncan are as much recorded Memories as ‘Talbot, and seven others were driven on shore. The whole loss occasioned to the 


conquerors was only ten men killed and thirty-five wounded. For this exploit, 
But their bones are dust, Lord Cochrane justly received the dignity of knight of the Bath, an honour 
And their good swords rust, more rarely accorded then than it is now. 
And their souls are with the saints, we trust. || Lord Gambier had from the very first opposed this enterprise, and he was 
The few veterans who survive enjoy during life the honours that are usually much annoyed that the conduct of it was entrusted to Lord Cochrane, a stran- 
awarded by posterity. There are, however, those among them who claim at ger to his squadron. He did not, therefore, second the attack as heartily as he 
our hands the reversal of decisions pronounced by a past generation, and the should have done, and he lost the opportunity of capturing or destroying the 
redress of grievances inflicted by party, under the excitement of pride, of pre. seven ships that had run ashore. Lord Cochrane, therefore, expressed his de- 
judice, or of passion. One of the greatest of those appellants, to whom tardy termination to oppose the vote of thanks to Lord Gambier when it should be 
justice has been recently rendered by the gracious sovereign, 1s the Earl of proposed in Parliament. e 
Dundonald, immortalized in the history of two worlds as the gallant Lord Coch-| As Cochrane was in opposition, and Gambier a great favourite with the ad- 
rane. ‘ministration, party spirit was mixed with the question, and Gambier demanded 
After the lapse of a period nearly equal to that which nature assigns to the a court martial. After a long investigation he was acquitted ; but the verdict 
average duration of human life, his reputation is exonerated from an unfair stig- of the court was not ratified by the country. Lord Cochrane was regarded 
ma, his rank restored, and his position in the roll of British chivalry re-estab- with manifest dislike by the ministry, and he reciprocated the unfriendly feeling 
lished. Never was there a nearer approach made to the Egvptian judgment with interest. Instead of entering into this controversy, we shall content our- 
ef the dead. ‘The queen has pronounced the verdict of posterity. It remains selves with quoting the opinion of Napoleon Buonaparte, whom no one can 
for us not to vindicate the sound decision, but to state the reasons why it should suspect of partiality. ‘ Cochrane,” he said, ‘- might and would have taken the 
command not merely the approbation, but the grateful applause of the English |whole fleet, and carried it out with him, had his admiral supported him as he 
people. ‘ought to have done. For, in consequence of the signa] made by L’Allemand 
Thomas Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, was born in Scotland, Dec 14th, to the ships to do the best in their power to save themselves, sauve gui peut, in 
1775. His father, the ninth Earl of Dundonald, had passed the earlier part fact, they became panic-struck, and cut their cables. The terror of the bru- 
of his life in naval service, while his later years were devoted to the pursuit /ots (fire-ships) was such, that they actually threw their powder overboard, so 
of practical science, in which he made many useful discoveries. At the early that they could have offered very little resistance. The French admiral was 
age of eleven J.ord Cochrane entered as a midshipman under his uncle, Sir |an /mbécile, but yours was just as bad. I assure you that if Cochrane had been 
Alexander Cochrane, a gallant and enterprising admiral. A tutor was provided |supported, he would have taken every ove of the ships ” 
for the boy ; and thus, while he rapidly acquired a practical knowledge of eea-|| Ministerial vengeance found an opportunity to vent itself on Lord Cochrane. 
manship, the higher pursuits of science and literature were not neglected. The He was induced by Mr. Cochrane Johnstone and others to speculate in the funds. 
romantic enthusiasm of his character was manifest at a very early age, and |He was unfortunate, and lost severely. Some of these with whom he had been 
was evinced in many adventures. His age for some time delayed his promo- associated entered into a conspiracy to raise the price of stocks by diffusing 
tion ; but his gallantry in attacking some French privateers and gun-boats, in) false intelligence ; they were detected and brought to trial. Lord Cochrane 
the bay of Algeziras, was so appreciated by Lord Keith, that he at once ap- |was included in the indictment, for his intimate connection with the parties 
pointed him to the command of the Speedy, a sloop of eighteen guns. | gave reasonable grounds for suspicion. The case was tried, June 21st, 1814, 
in February, 1801, he captured the Caroline, a French brig; and in April \before Lord Ellenborough, a man of violent passions and prejudices, who too of- 
he took several Spanish xebecques ; but in the May of that year he achieved ten displayed on the bench the fiercest feelings of a political partisan. By 
his first great exploit, in the atteck and capture of the Spanish frigate, El Ja-| straining the circumstances of suspicion his charge eatablished an apparent in- 
me, off Barcelona. The inequality of force was truly alarming; the frigate |ferential case against Lord Cochrane, he was found guilty, sentenced to a fine 
mounted thirty-two guns, twenty of which were long twelve-pounders, and she jof a thousand pounds, imprisonment for twelve months, and exposure in the 
had a crew of three hundred and nineteen men. On the other hand the Speedy /pillory. To this the ministers added expulsion from the House of Commons, 
had only fourteen four-pounders, and her crew amounted only to fifty-two men jdeprivation of his rank in the navy, and erasure from the list of knights of the 


Manny and Bedford , 


and two boys But this small crew was worthy of being commanded by such 
a captain. No sooner did Cochrane announce his intention of boarding his 
enemy, than meu and boys proclaimed themselves ready to follow him. The 
surgeon was obliged to take the management of the wheel. The very audaci-' 
ty of the attempt disconcerted the Spaniards ; they made a brief, spiritless re- 
sistance, and even threw down their arms. 


Bath. 


The whole country was indignant at this spiteful harshness ; Lord Castlereagh, 
with great reluctance, was forced to assure the House of Commons that the 
exposure in the pillory would be remitted; and the electors of Westminster 
marked their sense of the proceedings by again choosing Lord Cochrane as 
their representative. He paid the fine with a thousand pound note, on which 


Many similar achievements followed. During the ten months that Cochrane '!n¢ wrote a spirited and characteristic protest against the harshness with which 


commanded the Speedy he captured thirty-three vessels, mounting in all 128. 
guns, and manned by 533 sailors and marimes. Unfortunately, he fell in with 
a large French squadron commanded by admiral Linois, and was obliged to 
strike to such a vastly superior force. But his captivity did not last long ; he, 
was liberated on an exchange of prisoners, and promoted to the rank of post- 
captain in La Raison frigate. 

On the renewal of the war after the peace of Amiens, Lord Cochrane was 
appointed to the Arab, and afterwards to the Pallas, of thirty-two guns. in, 
her he made several valuable captures, and particularly that of tne galleon, I) 
Fortuna, laden with specie to the amount of 150,000 crowns. It is highly ho- 
nourable to the generosity of the captors that they returned 10,000 crowns to 
the Spanish captain and crew, as some alleviation of their misfortune. 

In 1806 Cochrane made a daring and successful attack on a French squad- 
ron in the Garonne, a river of most dangerous and difficult navigation. He 
sent a detachment in his boats to cut out the corvettes, which were twenty) 
miles up the river, and they succeeded in carrying La Tapaguese, a corvette! 
of fourteen long twelve-pounders and nivety-five men, though she lay under the 
protoction of two powerful batteries. Day dawned as they were bringing her 
off. Another corvette of larger size gave chase to recover the Tapaguese ; bat! 
after an hour's fight she was so roughly handled that she too would have fall 
en into the hands of the English, but for the rapidity of the tide. During the 
absence of his boats, three ships of the enemy, mounting in all sixty-four guns, 
advanced against Lord Cochrane ; but, though so large a portion of his crew! 
was absent, he met them half way, and attacked them so vigorously that they 
were driven on shore, where they lay complete wrecks. His next exploit was 
the destruction of the Semaphore on the French coast ; then followed the 
storming of a battery ; then a battle with a French frigate of vastly superior) 
force, which would have been taken, had not two others been sent to her assie | 
tance, and several daring cuttings out of vessels in the teeth of forts and bat 
teries, - 

From the Pallas Lord Cochrane was transferred to the Imperieuse ; and in 
her, between the 13th of December, 1806, and the 7th of January, 1807, he 
took and destroyed fifteen ships of the enemy, chiefly laden with wine and pro- 
visions. 

Unfortunately for his fame, Lord Cochrane wished to add senatorial dignity 
to his professional honours. After a vain attempt in 1805, he was returned for 
Honiton in 1806, and subsequently became member for the city of Westmin-' 
ster. But he did not abandon the naval service: he rendered essential service 
to the cause of Spanish independence by a long series of brilliant exploits on 
the coast of France and Spain. 

{n 1809 ke performed his last great achievement in the service of his coun-' 
try,—the destruction of the French shipping in the Basque Roads. Ten ships. 
of the line, and some frigates, lay in these roads, protected by formidable bat) 
teries, and a dangerous shoal, which extended between them and the English 
blockading squadron, commanded by Admiral Gambier. Lord Cochrane formed, 
a bold plan for the destruction of this squadron, and communicated it to the ad- 
miral. He was, in consequence, sent to jom Lord Gambier, and under him to 
take command of the attack which he had projected. Fire-ships and explo | 
sion-vessels having been prepared, I,ord Cochrane, with his gallant crew, ra 
the way, and the boom by which the enemy was protected was broken by the’ 
Mediator. The fire-ships immediately rushed through the opening, and were’ 
piloted into the midst of the French rg . in spite of a furious cannonade 
and discharge of shells from the batteries. ‘Though some of the ships mistook’ 


i 


he had been treated, aud this note is preserved among the curiosities of the 
Bank of England. 

Disabled from serving his country, Lord Cochrane took an active part in the 
war of South American independence as admiral of the fleet equipped by the 
new republic of Chili. Among his many heroic exploits in this capacity there 
is one so graphically described by Captain Basil Hall, that we must make room 
for the quotation. 

«* While the liberating army under General San Martin was removing to Ar- 
con, Lord Cochrane, with part of his squadron, anchored in the outer roads of 
Callao, the port of Lima. The inner harbour was guarded by an extensive 
system of batteries, admirably constructed, and bearing the general name of 
the castle of Callao. ‘The merchant ships, as well as the men-of war, consist- 
ing at the time of the Esmeralda, a large forty-gun frigate, and two sloops of 
war, were moored under the guns of the castle, within a semicircle of fourteen 
gun-boats, and a boom made of spars chained together. Lord Cochrane, hav- 
ing previously reconnoitred these formidable defences in person, undertook, on 
the 5th of December, 1820, the desperate enterprise of cutting out the Spanish 
frigate, although she was known to be prepared for the attack. His lordship 
proceeded in fourteen boats, containing 240 men, ali volunteers from the differ- 
ent ships of the squadron, in two divisions, one under the immediate orders of 
Captain Crosbie, the other under Captain Guise, both officers commanding 
ships of the Chilian squadron. ' 
“At midnight, the boats having forced their way across the boom, Lord 
Cochrane, who was leading, rowed alongside the first gun-boat, and taking the 
officer by surprise, proposed to him, with a pistol at his head, the alternative of 
‘silence or death ;° no reply was made, the boats pushed on unobserved, and 
Lord Cochrane, mounting the Esmeralda’s side, was the first to give the alarm. 
The sentinel on the gangway levelled his piece and fired ; but he was instantly 
cut down by the coxswain, and his lordship, though wounded in the thigh, at 
the same moment stepped on the deck. 

«“ The frigate being boarded with no less gallantry on the opposite side by 
Captain Guise, who met Lord Cochrane midway on the quarter deck, also by 
Captain Crosbie, the after-part of the ship was carried sword in hand. The 
Spaniards rallied on the forecastle, where they made a desperate resistance, till 
overpowered by a fresh body of seamen and marines headed by Lord Coch- 
rane. A gallant stand was made for some time on the main deck; but before 
one o'clock, the ship was captured, her cables cut, and she was steered trium- 
phantly out of the harbour, under the fire of the whole north face of the castle. 
he Hyperion, an English, and the Macedonian, an American frigate, which 
were at anchor close to the scene of action, got under weigh when the attack 
commenced ; and, in order to prevent their being mistaken by the batteries for 
the Esmeralda, shewed distinguishing signals ; but Lord Cochrane, who had 
foreseen and provided eveu for this minute circumstance, hoisted the same lights 
as the American and English frigates and thus rendered it impossible for the 
batteries to discriminate between the three ships; the Esmeralda, in conse- 
quence, was very little injured by the shot from the batteries. The Spaniards 
had upwards of one hundred and twenty men killed and wounded ; the Chilians 
had only eleven killed and thirty wounded.” 

This extraordinary achievement put an end to the naval warfare in this part 
of the world, fer though the Spaniards had two frigates and several other ships 
in the Pacific, they never ventured to appear on a coast where they were like- 
ly to meet the dreaded Cochrane. His lordship may be said to have put an 
end to the war by the capture of Valdivia, the last post which the Spaniards 


their course, and others exploded too svon, the greatest alarm was produced in| 
the French fleet, Three ships of the line, and a frigate of fifty-six guns 


were! retained in Chili, Feb, 20th, 1820, From the service of Chili, Lord Cochrane 
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passed into that of Brazil, where the Emperor Pedro recognised his merits by 


creating him Marquis of Maranham. 

On the conclusion of peace between Brazil and Portugal, he tendered his ser- 
vices to aid in the liberation of Greece, which were accepted. Here his career 
was brief and not very glorious, for he could not obtain the co-operation and 
support necessary to success. He returned home to England about the close 
of 1828, and retiring into strict privacy, devoted himself to the pursuits of 
practical science and mechanical invention. 

Soon after the accession of William IV., the good-hearted sailor-king, who 


ltail heavy expenditures on the Institute. This, 1 humbly submit, will not be the 
ease. My plan provided for a school which can be economically administered, 
made to form a part of the regular studies or course of lectures, and enlarged 
or curtailed, according to the exigencies of the case. As to the exhibition in 
the gallery, that will cost the Institute little or nothing. “ A Gallery of Art” 
_ is already provided for. The only expense ‘« may be necessary to incur will 
be to pay freight on the objects of Art or Virtu deposited for exhibition by Art- 
‘ists or private individuals, a very small outlay, I should suppose, and more than 


valued the estimable qualities of Lord Cochrane, and keenly felt the injustice epai d by the gratification and instruction afforded to the people, the encou- 


with which he had been treated, restored him to his place in the navy ; after 


which his lordship, in the course of promotion, became rear-admiral. By the 


death: of his father he became Earl of Dundonald, but after having tasted the 
charms of privacy, he appears to have been unwilling again to take an active 
part in public life. 

His proud spirit never recovered the unworthy mortification to which he had 
been unjustly subjected, and he sought restoration to the order of the Bath, not 
for the sake of the title, but as the most solemn revocation of the ignominy, 
that had been unfairly attached to his name. ‘The case of the brave but ill-used_ 
veteran was brought under the personal notice of the sovereign. Queen Vic- 
toria thoroughly investigated all the proceedings which had occurred before she. 
was born, and being convinced that injustice had been done, she commanded 
reparation to be made as graciously as the injury had been inflicted wantonly 
and harshly. 


THE ARTS AS CONNECTED WITH THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION. 
BY JOHN Nea BRENT. 
0. 


ragement of that talent and propagation of taste, the increased attraction and 
popularity of the Institute; in a word, by thus contributing in a very decided 
and agreeable manner “ to the diffusion of knowledge among men.” If it suit 
not the views of the Kegents or the funds of the Institute, to distribute pre- 


‘miums among the most meritorious of the Artists or students, at least, it will 


| create no trouble or cause of expense to make honorable mention of their re- 


‘spective merits, and of the zeal and public spirit of those who may send ob 
| jects of Art or curiosity to adorn the walls or cabinets of the Smithsonian Gal- 
'lery. 

Let the Board of Regents, when proceeding to the formation of * a Gallery 
of Art,” as from their characters I am sure they will, take a liberal and enlarg- 
ed view of the discretionary powers vested in them by the Bill, we may hope 
to see an institution arise in our midst which will be both ornamental and use- 
ful. The strictly practical and utilitarian branches of human knowledge will 
‘take care of themselves. The available funds of the Bequest are too small to 
contribute very materially to the progress of what is termed the higher branch- 


Having laid down my plan in my opening number, I proceed to business. lies of science. More permanent and more productive endowments are needed 


said that I would devote a brief space to the “Fine Arts,” that is, Painting 
and Sculpture, before proceeding to the sister branches of Architecture and 
Engraving. 

In my 13th Essay on the Polite Arts, I stated that the Paintings in the Ro- 
tunda and Patent office, and the sculpture already executed for the Govern, 
ment, might be considered a good beginning for a great national gallery and 
nursery of native and foreign Artists, and that I indulged the hope that an ap 
propriate hall would be set aside in the buildings to be erected for the Smithso- 
nian Institution, where Paintings, Statues, and Architectural designs aud mo- 
dels shall be properly preserved and gratuitously exhibited. I then suggested 
in view of the action of Congress in the matter, the following plaa : 

The establishment of a public drawing-school, for gratuitous instruction, as 
a branch of the Institute, which might be regulated according to the available 
funds, not otherwise or better employed, and supported on an economical yet 
efficient scale ; the instruction to be of a practical character, suited to engi- 
neers, draughtsmen, agriculturists, mechanics, &c., enabling them to make pic- 
torial teaching an important adjunct in the subsequent pursuit of their various 
occupations. Then establish with a suitable room and artistical arrangements, 


a National or Smithsonian Gallery, whither all the works of Art belonging to | 


or to belong to the Government, shall be transferred and exhibited, When the 
hall is ready, let the Board of Regents or the Secretary invite all persons pos- 
sessing objects of Art or Virtu, to send them to the Institute for exhibition, 
and let the gallery be open to visiters free of charge, and at the disposal of Art- 
ists for studying and copying. Let all the pictures, sculpture, or other works 
of Art deposited by individuals for sale or exposition, and an annual exhibition, 
as at the Louvre, be provided for, during which time those private objects of | 
Art and the productions of living Artists, native and foreign, shall be allowed a 
place in the gallery ; the rest of the year to be devoted exclusively to the ex- 
hibition of the public stores. The school might be distinct from, yet connect-| 
ed with, the gallery, and the works of those Artists and students who may dis- 
tinguish themselves in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Drawing, be re- 
warded with appropriate premiums or honorable mention, and be exhibited for 
a certain time in the great hall of the Smithsonian Gallery. 

Now, as the 6th section of the Bill provides for the transfer of all objects of 


Art owned by Government in the city of Washington to “A Gallery of 1 


Art,” established by section 4, the hope [ indulged in previously has been rea. 


lized, and the time for presenting again my above detailed plan has arrived. 


Again, as the sum of $242,129, interest according to the capital fund, is ap- | 


propriated by section 2, ‘for erection of buildings and for other current ex- 


for the support of learned pursuits and their honored professors. In the * dif- 

fusion of useful knowledge among men,” that plan is to be adopted which will 

peated the greatest quantity of available and profitable information to the peo- 
le. 

The streams that are to flow from the seat of Government, through the ac- 
cessible bequest of the philanthropic Smithson, should be numerous, not deep. 
‘Those that the learned few may drink of, must be rare yet profound, and are to 
be sought for in other quarters. Science must share the bequest with other 
sources of human knowledge, and the Institute be made strictly, not figura- 
tively, a Republic of Letters, with many representatives and popular forms of 
administration. 
| The Arts have a right to a proper share of Smithson’s bounty. Most of them 
if not all, can be made practically useful to mankind. And if the tranches 
which I have recommended to the notice, and I trust adoption, of the Board of 
Regents, be not generally known, appreciated, and practised in this country, I 
do most strenuously contend that they are not the less conducive to the public 
'good, and without figure of speech or stretching, come within the provision of 
‘Smithson for “ the diffusion of useful knowledge among men.” 


DECEIVED BY APPEARANCES. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 
How it came to pass, ne one could tell. Some hinted at the possibility of 
‘too much brandy-and-water prior to starting on his journey homewards ; bu 
‘was it credible that the grave and cautious Mr, Joshua Tubbs would at any 
time have committed the folly of suffering himself to be robbed of his custom - 
‘ary calmness and composure by the influence of inebriating beverages, and es- 
pecially with the prospect before him of a long walk home—and at night too— 
‘by the river-side? Noone could believe that. Yet how came he into the 
river? Hadhe been thrown in? had he thrown himself in? had he tumbled 
in? It was no use spending time in idle conjectures. A coroner's jury, after 
occupying half-a-dozen hours or so in hearing all the evidence that could be 
adduced—listening to a fearfully protracted oration from the worthy coroner, 
and holding amongst themselves a stormy debate upon a variety of matters 
wholly unconnected with the question at issue, returned the very safe (if not 
'satisfactory) verdict of Found drowned.” 
| Then the public troubled itself no more about the premature demise of Mr. 
Joshua Tubbs. 
But the decease of the said Mr. Tabbs was to one individual productive of 
certain important results, which I proceed to relate. 


| The unfortunate gentleman, at the time that he bade farewell to earthly ex- 


istence, held the highly responsible and respectable appointment of head clerk 
to the house of Messrs Bubble Brothers, general merchants. His death 
caused this situation to become vacant. Now there were three persons who 
respectively considered they had strong claims for the appointment ; and these 


penses,” and * six per cent.” interest on the said amount of $515,167, payable 
half yearly,” is appropriated for “the perpetual maintenance and support” o¢ 
the Smithsonian Institution ; and as section 9 provides, “that of any other, 
moneys which have accrued or shall hereafter accrue, as interest upon the said 
Smithsonian fund not herein appropriated, or not required for the purposes pro-| 
vided, the said managers are hereby authorized to make such disposal as they’ 
shall deem best suited for the promotion of the purpose of the Testator,” I in-| 
fer that great discretion is lodged with the Board of Regents. It is to that, 
discretion I appeal, and it is to their discreet and better judgment I submit my) 
plan. 

I take it for granted that the $242,129 will be more than sufficient for the 
erection of the buildings, preparation of grounds, payment of officers, and oth- 
er incidental expenses, with the addition of the accruing interest from the Ist 
July last (1846). If such be the case, then the Regents will have a surplus on 
hand to be employed as it may seem to them “ best suited for the promotion of 
the purpose of the testator.’” They may find it best to devote some of that sur- 
plus to the experiment I have suggested and be induced to apply to the same 
objects so much of the annual income of the fund as is left after disbursing 
$25,000 for the library and the meeting of the current expenses for officers, 
lectures, etc. 


it may be objected that to carry my plan into efficient operation, would en-)jfce, 


\three persons were three several clerks in the said house of Bubble Brothers 
'—Mr. Reuben Gilchrist, Mr. Raymond Smalleloth, and my unworthy self, Mr. 
Frederick Adolphus Leslie. Many were the heart-burnings and jealousies 
which the clashing of these rival claims occasioned, and when it was announced 
that 1 was the succesaful candidate, I immediately concluded | had made for 
life two mortal enemies in the persons of my less fortunate companions. The 
manner of one of them towards me seemed to verify my supposition. Ray- 
mond Smalicloth openly declared that a great injustice had been done him ; but 
with regard to my other rival, Reuben Gilchrist, so far from his betraying any 
[resentment towards me, his manner was perfectly kind and cordial—he even, 
‘in most friendly terms, congratulated me on my success ; and candidly ac- 
knowledged, that though he had opposed me from motives of self interest, 
he had all along considered my claims to the vacant office to be superior to his 
own. 

This difference of manner naturally made me the firm friend and well-wisher 
of Gilchrist, whilst it caused me to regard Smallcioth with something of dis- 
like and distrust. 

One day a letter was received by the head of the firm containing tidings which 
lcaused him to give me instructions to leave town within a couple of hours. I 
prepared myself accordingly, and was just setting off from the office, when 
@ person came in and paid me in cash the sum of . on account of the firm. 
In my hurry I threw the notes into my desk loosely, intending, when I had 
made the necessary entries in the books, to pay the money over myself to Mr. 
Bubble ; but it happened that at the moment, another — entering the of- 

engaged me in conversation, and immediately be left, my attention 
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was required by several other parties waiting. They having been duly atten- 
ded to, I remembered something which I had forgotten to do, and which it 
was imperatively necessary should be done prior to my starting ; this I had to 


set about directly, and the consequence of all such hindrances was, that | quite | 


forgot about the payment that had been made to, and the money that had 
been thrown into my desk. 

I had arrived safely at the place whither I had been sent—executed my 
business in the course of a couple of days—seated myself outside the fast- 
going ceach, the “ Safety” (alas ! alas! what hath become of that famous ve- 
hicle !—there is not a coach on the road now—no, not one), and was quickly 
journeying back to London. - 

It was a bright and beautiful afternoon. The country around me was lovely 
in the extreme, and, accustomed as | was to the dark and dirty city, its vitiated 
atmosphere, and noisome smells, engaged, too, perpetually in its soul-contrac- 


ting occupations, I revelled in the luxury of the pure air, striving to drink it in! 


mighty draughts, and faucying my whole frame grew lighter, stronger, and 
healthier every moment. I revelled, too, in the beauteous scenery around me 
My eyes, habituated unceasingly to the poring over documents and papers, 
ledgers and day books, rested upon green fields, and lordly edifices. and noble 
parks—hill and valley, and stream—with delight béyond expression. But the 
intoxication was soon over—ere long was London reached—we entered on the 
dreary region of bricks and mortar—I closed my eyes, and scarce opened them 
again till [ was set down at my own door. 

‘The next morning [ went of course to the office of Bubble Brothers. It 
struck me as being odd that the porter, instead of as usual touching his hat 
to me on my entrance, grinned after a peculiar fashion. I passed him, how 
ever, without remark. But I was considerably astonished when my fellow 


clerks made little or no reply to my salutation, and I forthwith requested an 


explanation of the mystery. Before any could be given, however, the porter 
intimated tome with another devilish grin, that Mr. Bubble wished to speak 
with me in his private room. Anxious to learn the meaning of the strange be- 
haviour shown towards me, I went inat once, and found myself in the pre 
sence of Mr. Bubble, his two younger brothers, and the other partner, Mr. 
Slimwood, all of whom regarded me for a minute fixedly, without speaking, with 
very grave countenances. At last Mr. Bubble, senior, spoke. 

« Mr. Leslie—base and unworthy as has been your conduct—from my heart 
1 am sorry for you.” 

1 started violently ; and the natural emotion caused by so alarming an ob- 
servation, displayed itself in my countenance. 

The circumstance was immediately turned against me. 

* Say not a word in explanation, young man,” continued Mr. Bubble ; 
* your looks condemn you—conscious guilt is shown in your aspect.” Then 
more sternly, * Your wicked fraud is fully discovered—you have nought to do 
but humbly to throw yourself on our mercy.” 

Then I got a word in, and expressing my astonishment at what I had heard, 
and my perfect guiltlessness of any thing calling for such remarks, I asked for 
an explanation of the alarming mystery. 

«« Have you any recollection, sir, of receiving on account of this firm, on the 
day on which you left town, the sum of £300. !” inquired Mr. Bubble, senior, 
with great severity of manner. 

The circumstance of this transaction before narrated, and my forgetfulness 
of it to the present moment, at once occurred to me, andI gave the whole 
particulars, expressing my regret that the matter should have escaped my 
memory. 

“* A well-contrived explanation, sir,’ was the reply, ‘‘ but it will not avail 
you. Now, sir, I will give you a different version of the affair. Have the 
goodness, sir, to cast your eye over these entries.” 

Here he placed open before me two or three books kept by me, and pointed 
to some items appearing therein. 

I advanced and examined the books, carefully neting the entries referred 


to. 

The blood mounted to my forehead immediately. Certain entries in a hand- 
writing so exactly like mine, that I was quite staggered at the resemblance, 
appeared in the books, having the effect of defrauding the firm of the exact sum 
of £300. Well might I say to myself, “ an enemy hath done this.” For 
some minutes, during which I felt the earnest gaze of the whole firm was upon 
me, I stood motionless, still gazing at the books, in a state almost of stupefac- 
tion, yet knowing the while how hikely it was that my behaviour would be con- 
strued as sure and certain evidence of conscious guilt. At last I did ven- 
ture to look up, and the effortanade, I met boldly the gaze of my judges. — 

«« That there is here quite sufficient to justify the bringing this charge against 
me,” I said, ** I will readily allow, but 1 declare most solemnly that these fic- 
titious entries relating to the sum of £300. are not mine, though made in a 
handwriting so precisely similar to mine, that I confess | am utterly astonished. 
Some base person has adopted this plan to ruin me, and a foul and malicious} 
one it is.” I paused for a moment, and then continued, “ But there is one 
thing I am —_ of, which is, that [ have the money safe in my desk, and will 
at once produce it.”” 

« Pardon me, young man,” said Mr. Buble, senior, “the money is not in 
your desk. Neither, will venture to say, was it ever put into your desk in 
the manner you describe. 

‘* Upon the discovery of this fraud. my partners and I considered it requisite 
immediately to have your desk opened, and carefully examined in our presence, 
and no suchsum was found init.” Here he whispered to his partners, and a 
momentary consultation was held between them. Then turning to me the old 
gentle resumed, and the air of sorrowful severity with which he spoke af- 
tected mie deeply. “ Mr. Leslie, my partners and I are of one opinion—the 
only one which it is possible to form under the circumstances. You yourself 
admit that the books now before you, which you are accustomed to keep, show 
on your part a defrauding of the firm to the amount of three hundred pounds 
When asked for an explanation you tell us about having received the amount 
alluded to ina hurry—having thrown the notes into your desk, and forthwith 
forgotten the whole transaction. Whether the first part of your story be true 
or not, is a matter of no consequence. The point is, the fraudulent entries— 
you solemnly assert they were not made by you, but must have been 
made by some malicious party designing to injure you. We cannot give cred 


« That villain Smallcloth—that execrable wretch must have been in the office 
when I received the three hundred pounds, must have seen me throw the 
money into my desk, and noted my forgetfulness to make any entry of it in the 
books Then with devilish art, was departed, he must have set him- 
self to work, and used all his skill in penning the fictitious entries, and the 
jcompletion of his villany would be easy enough, the desk was easily opened 
by a skeleton key, and the money abstracted. Thus at the same time he would 
satisfy his vengeance, which I felt sure he had ever hoarded against me, and 
enrich himself to the tune of three hundred pound.” 

Snatching up my hat, and driving past the porter, whose diabolical grin had 
now expanded jnto a broad laugh, | darted into the street. 

I hurried on, doubtless thought by some to be a madman ; loudly railed at 
by others as adrurkard ; by all abused ; by many cursed. Oh! how unsym- 
pathising is acrowd. Who cares for that man dashing onwards with wild eyes 
and mad excitement, neither looking to the right nor to the left, whose only 
object is to proceed with greater speed ; he may have some dear relative dy- 
ing-—at the very last gasp, and may be flying to receive the parting word and 
last adieu—pshaw ! the people soberly trudging their several ways, what have 
they todo with that ! and why should they trouble themselves to move aside 
to let him pass more quickly. And the man whom sickness has assailed and 
conquered, whose journey to the grave now draweth very short, who scarce 
can totter along, see how he is knocked against and rudely pushed and scornful- 
ily regarded by the stout and strong. The deformed and maimed, too, how 
delighted is the crowd to greet them with the vulgar stare and coarse remark, 
land make them feel their imperfections. Oh, I hate the crowded streets at all 
times, but ever hate them doubly when my heart is heavy, and 1 amsad and 
‘sorrowful. a 
Away—away—up street—through court—down alley, as though life depen- 
ded on it, I madly dashed, for the time, incapable of thought—only conscious 
of a dull heavy pain in the forehead, which rapidly increased. At length I 
stopped from sheer exhaustion and leant against a wall. Then, slowly, con- 
\sciousness seemed to return ; in time the occurrences of the morning displayed 
themselves vividly before my mental eye, and I was enabled to reflect upon 
them with some degree of calmness. I should perhaps have stated ere this 
that I had for some time held the affections of a young and beautiful girl who 
had promised to become my wife. It wasa dreadful thought that which first 
arose within me—that she might credit this foul imputation, cast me off, and 
thus fill my cup of bitterness to the brim. ‘To relieve this overwhelming anx- 


iety, I flew to her at once. 

1 was soon atthe house. The door opened—I dashed in, and was quickly 
in the presence of my Emily. She started at seeing me, and I perceived she 
had been weeping. 

** You have heard,” I gasped, ‘ and you believe !” 

“ | have heard,” she replied, “ but no, no I do, not believe.” 

I murmured my thanks ; and, sitting down beside her, | inquired how the 
evil news had so soon reached her. 

An anonymous letter, she said, had been sent her, containing the statement 
that I had been, on the clearest evidence, convieted of an atrocious fraud, 
committed upon the firm in whose service | was—that I was at present from 
town, but was expected to return the next day or the day after, when the 
charge was to be brought against me, and when! should doubtless be dis- 
missed with ignominy from my situation, and perhaps be prosecuted for the of- 
\fence —that it was earnestly to be hoped that she would not be duped by any 
thing I might say in denial of the charge, but that she would take the right and 
proper part of casting me off for ever. 

She had treated this letter with contempt, she said ; but what was her 

amazement when, from a friend well acquainted with the Bubbles, she heard 
that its contents were substantially true! She had~fearfully grieved ; but, 
oh! her confidence in my integrity was perfectly unshaken. She doubted 
wn my innocence fora single moment, and was still mine as wholly and as 
heartily as though no cloud o'ershadowed me, and no gloom encompassed. 
I forgot all my miseries in the transport of joy with whichI received this 
declaration, and it was then I asked to see the anonymous letter, so charged 
with malevolence. Emily gave itme. One glance showed me the handwri- 
ting of the detested Smallcloth—the wretch who seemed determined to hunt 
me down in every way. The discovery drove me almost frantic. Emily 
soothed me at last, and ere I left her 1 was quite calm, but my mind was made 
up, that, come what would, Smalicloth should not go unpunished. 

I easily obtained frum the office the information that he had left town for S 
the previous night, and was not expected back for some days, To S—— 
it accordingly repaired, and roamed about the streets from morn till even, look- 
ing for my man in every direction with eager eyes. 1 did not search long in 
vain. 

In the evening of the day on which I arrived, | strolled out from the town, 
and ascended one of the bold and iofty mounts with which the place abounds. 
I had just gained the summit, when i beheld suddenly him whom [| was seek- 
ing—Smallcloth—seated on the topmost ledge, gazing at the setting sun. It 
was a fit place forthe stormy colloquy which I knew must ensue ; and I was 
delighted to think that here I had him fast : I had found him in a place where 
I could tell him (yes, and if need be, force him to listen to me) all I had to 


say. 

And all this I did tell him—straightway—forthwith—almost before he had 
recognised me. He started violently at first, and then stood as though amazed, 
and but half-comprehending what I said. He heard me patiently to the end 
then coldly asked me * whether I were drunk or mad ?” 

“ Drunk !—mad !—wretch !” | almost shouted, “ no, neither drunk nor mad 
though with wits almost sent wandering by your heartless iniquity. Do you 
dare deny that your hand penned those false entries laid to my charge—that 
‘by you the money was abstracted from my desk—that you wrote that famous 
etter to my—— 1?” 

«« What in the name of Heaven do you mean 1” he cried. 

Fearfully aggravated by his duplicity, I reiterated my charge, with more 
minuteness, but with increased vehemence. 

He heard me with perfect calmness, and when I had finished, said, 

** Hark ye, Mr. Leslie ; whether you yourselfhave been guilty of fraud and 
embezzlement I know not—I will not judge you—but your endeavour to shift 


it to your defence, viewing its improbability, and considering also the circum- 
stance of the money not being found where stated to have been deposited by 
you. Still, there being some doubt concerning your guilt, we refrain from any 
other proceeding than simply dismissing you from our service.” 

I was speechless—] could but bow, and rush out of the room like a mad- 


man. 
“ They only take the view every one else would take,” I thought, “and 


the charge to me, without the slightest ground, is utterly absurd : yet I would 
have you know I will not be thus insulted with impunity—so beware, sir. Be- 
gone now, if you are wise ; and come to me at my lodgings at——., to-morrow, 
be of service to you.” 
But, in very truth, I was mad—stark 
_ w not what - His speech—its patronising air—galled me 
beyond expression—he, the villain who had so injured me, thus to talk! I have 
but slight recollection of what followed. 


what can I say against it” My own idea of course was very different. 
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There was more altercation, growing higher and more vehement every mo- 
ment, but whether it continued long or not I cannot say. I seem to remember 
that at last I lost consciousness of what I was saying, and began to talk at ran- 
dom ; then Smallcloth turned and fled : I remember that ; I followed him, 
caught him in an instant, and grappled with him fiercely. Here there isa gap 
—I believe that my senses for a brief space at this time forsook me utterly ; 
but they seem to have been recalled by the dark, final catastrophe—a scream 
(the recollection of which even now almost freezes my blood) would appear to 
have been the summons for their return—and I awoke to a terrible conscious- 
ness of having hurled my unhappy adversary over the edge of the mount. I 
cast a shuddering glance down the dread declivity, but it was too dark to see 
that which | dreaded to behold. J drew back: it was almost impossible to 
think otherwise than that the miserable victim would be killed on the spot, and 
dreadful were my feelings After a moment's irresolution I turned to fly ; but, 
no, no, [ could not, could not thus depart without ascertaining the fate of the 


unhappy man, but badly hurt perchance, in which latter case, life at all events_ 


might be saved, and | not have the stain of blood upon my hand and before my 
eyes for the remainder of my days. 1 descended the mount as quickly as I 
could, and was soon upon the spot where Smalleloth lay, motionless. Shud- 
dering, I examined the prostrate form, and was seeking to ascertain whether it 
possessed life or no (no signs at first were visible), when I felt myself rudely 
grasped by the collar behind by some one exclaiming, 

« Villain, you have murdered him !” 

Doubtless the struggle on the mount had been witnessed by the third party, 
who thus held me in custody. Not a moment was to be lost. In an agony 
of apprehension I wrestled so violently with my captor, that I freed myself from 
him and fled precipitate-y. 

Ay, fled, fled as he alone can fly, who has before him liberty and life, behind 
him bonds and death. On, on, on, never wearying, never looking back, with every, 
energy aroused, every muscle strained, every faculty, both of mind and body 
fearfully in action. 

Away, away—what is that’ Whence that sound? Pursuit, pursuit, 
tis the rattle of the chain, the fetter, anxious to encircle the limb and hold the 


‘The second clerkship in their office (and so greatly had their business increased 
‘of late years that this was now an infinitely better appointment than was the 
head clerkship in my time), fortunately had just become vacant, and I was in- 
stalled in it at once. 
| It was with no little emotion that I again met Smalleloth, and shook the 
hand of the man with whom when last we were together [had been engaged 
gaged in deadly strife. 
| I was beginning to mumble out something, I don’t know what, but he, good- 
natured fellow, stopped me at once with, 

“‘ Think no more of it,” kindly taking my hand, « all has come right at last, 
and we'll drop the subject at once and for ever.” 
| And so we did, and Smallcloth and I became the closest friends, and my 
‘Emily I found still, still my own, looking paler and thinner, certainly, but as 
beautiful and amiable as ever, Here was a termination of my troubles, hence- 
forth my lot was indeed a happy one. 


PRESCOTT’S PERU. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Anchoring after thirteen days’ sail in the Bay of St Mathew, Pizarro landed 
his men and marched along the coast. He at first intended not to disembark 
‘till he reached Tumbez, of whose riches and fertility he entertained a pleasant 
recollection ; but, baffled by winds, he altered his determination. He had, per- 
haps, better have adhered to it. True, that the emeralds and gold found at 
Coaque encouraged his followers, and enabled the politic adventurer to make a 
large remittance to Panama, to dazzle the eolonists and induce volunteers — 
‘But the sufferings of the Spaniards on their march thorugh those sultry and 
unhealthy regions, were great. Encumbered with heavy armour and thick cot- 
ton doublets, they toiled wearily along beneath a burning sun and over sands 
scarce less scorching. Fortunately, they were unmolested by the natives, who 
fled on their approach They had enough to do to comhat disease and the cli- 
mate. ‘A strange epidemic broke out in the little army; it took the form otf 
ulcers, or rather of hideous warts of great size, which covered the body, and 
when lanced, as was the case with some, discharged such a quantity of blood 


guilty one fast—oh, how fast !—till the arrival of that day which, as bringing 
the execution of the murderer’s doom, shall render its service henceforth need- 
less. Did not that man passing by look fixedly ! was there not some meaning 
in his stare? he must by some means—say not it were impossible—by some | 
means or other, no matter how, have heard that amurder has been done, and’ 
have known that he was gazing on the murderer. Yes, yes, I am discovered 
—it is hopeless—no maiter where I fly, what I do or what I say, I shall be ta- 
ken, seized, ard captive led, to a just, but fearful, doom. Such were my feel- 
ings as still I continued to fly the whole of that dreadful night. Merning 
dawned, and found me far away. The sun shone out and brightened the face 
of nature—I heard the songs of birds—I cast my eyes up to the bright blue 
sky—lI felt the reviving air blow upon my fevered cheek, and then, shuddering, 
thought what @ blot a murderer was upon the scene. I threw myself upon a 
_ and with an inconceivable sensation of utter wretchedness wept bitter- 
y- 
Anon, I was on my feet again, and journeying onwards rapidly, My course 
of action was soon resolved on, to reach the nearest sea-port town, and take 
my passage in the first ship starting for any foreign land, | cared not where. 
| fortunately happened to have rather a large sum of money with me, so that on 
that score there was no difficulty. A few days after and I was on my way to 
America. 

Years have rolled by. See me now, reader, in the United States gaining a 
humble livelihood as a tradesman—never having been molested—knowing no 
great trouble—but settled in a deep metancholy, and without a hope of happi 
ness this side the grave. 

One morning a iriend lent m English newspaper. I had not seen one 
before since I left England. Almost the first thing that met my eye was, 
* Execution of Reuben Gilchrist for Forgery.” I had almost forgotten the 
name, but soon recalled to memory my fellow clerk (of whose kind and 
friendly manner | have made mention) at Bubble Brothers. Much shocked 
o he should have come to so untimely an end, I read the account eager- 

y. 

Having perused the particulars of the execution, conceive my utter amaze- 
ment on coming to the following paragraph. 

‘* We understand that the criminal, prior to undergoing his sentence, gave 
to the clergyman in attendance a sealed letter, requesting that it might not be 
opened till he was no more. His request was complied with. 

“ Che paper afterwards proved to be a confession of the unhappy man of the 
numerous misdeeds committed by him during a long, and hitherto successful 
career of guilt and sin. Amongst other enormities, he confessed to having 
some years ago acted the villanous part of robbing the desk of a feilow clerk 
in the ofice of Bubble Brothers, London, of the sum of three hundred pounds, 
then making in the books, kept by the clerk alluded to (imitating his handwri- 
ting with such nicety as to defy detection), certain fictitious entries, giving 
the appearance of a deliberate fraud and embezzlement on the part of his vic- 
tim, and (as a crowning point) proceeding forthwith to lay the books before his 
employers, pointing out the innocent clerk’s apparent baseness, and receiving 
all credit for his acuteness in its discovery.” 

The paper fell from my hands. Could it be true? Reuben Gilchrist—not 
Raymond Smalicloth—the truth revealed—and justice done! Amazement ! 
I read the paragraph again and again. There was no mistake, there it was 
plainly written. Bat, alas ! the ecstatic joy on one account sobered, feelings 
of unendurable bitterness arose on another. The man who had not injured me 
I had punished with death, the hypocritical villain who had ruined me I had 
held in memory even to the present time with sentiments of respect and es- 
teem, Ohhow my heart was wrung at the recollection. I was about to 
throw the paper from me, when my eye, wandering mechanically over its 

Jumns, was arrested by an announcement, that Mr. Raymond Smalleloth, 
of "6, Lower Castle Street, Black. friars, had just been united in matrimony to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Samuel! Salt, Esq., of Barbican. 

He was not dead, then—not dead! I was no murderer, and no curse rested 
upon me. Wonderful discoveries in the space of half an hour ! [ could return 
to my own oe my own loved land, return to her—my Emily—who had 
doubtless pined and wasted, wept and mourned unceasingly since my depar- 


ture ; return to enjoyment the more bright and precious in contrast to the mis- 
ery and wretchedness I had lately known. 

Again in England, my heart bounding and eye beaming with renewed hope, 
revived energies, restored happiness and peace. 

I went straight to the office of Bubble Brothers, and was received by the 
worthy merchants with positive delight and expressions of the deepest regret 


as proved fatal to the sufferer.” Mr. Prescott recognises in this borr:ble mala- 
dy—which he says made its appearance during the invasion, aud did not long 
survive it—*one of those plagues from the vial of wrath, which the destroying 
angel who follows in the path of the conqueror pours out on the devoted na- 
tions.”” Conquerors and conquered, however, suffered from it alike ; and as to 
its having speedily become extinct, we suspect that it is still well known in 
Peru: The verrugas, described by Dr. Tschudi in his valuable and delight- 
ful narrative of Peruvian travel, and which the natives attribute to the noxious 
qualities of certain streams, is coincident in its symptoms with the disease that 
atHicted Pizarro’s followers, diminishing their number and impeding their pro- 
gress. 

_ The arrival of one or two small reinforcements filled up the vacancies thus 
‘made in their ranks, and the march was continued until the adventurers found 
themselves opposite the island of Puna, upon whieh Pizarro resolved to pitch his 
‘camp and there plan his attack uponthe neighbouring city of ‘'umbez. Between 
ithe Tumbeze and the men of Puna there was along-standing feud, and the 
/ome lost no opportunity of exciting Pizarro’s suspicions of the islanders.— 
Having been informed that ten or twelve chiefs were plotting against hun, he 
new and delivered them to their rivals, who forthwith cut off their heads.— 
A battle was the immediate consequance ; and the handful of Spanirds defeated 
several thousands Puna warriors, mowing them down with musketry and sabre. 
‘As was by no means unusal in these days, the Christians received encourage- 
‘ment from Heaven ‘In the battle,” says Montezinos with laudable gravity, 
many, both of our people and of the Indians, saw that in the air there were 
two other campas—one led on by the archangel St. Michael with sword and 
buculer, the other by Lucifer and his myrmidons ; but no sooner did the Cas- 
itilians cry victory, than the demons fled, and from out of a mighty whirlwind 
terrible voices were heard to exclaim—‘Thou hast conquered! Michael thou 
hast conquered! Hence Don Francisco Pizarro was inspired with so great a 
‘devotion to the holy archangel that he vowed to ca!l by his name the first city 
‘he should found, fulfilling the same, as we shall presently see.” These angelic 
interventions were common enough both in the Moorish and American wars of 
‘Spain, and have been commemorated by many artists, whose paintings, for the 
\most part more design than skillful in execution, {arejstill to be occasion- 
ally met with on the Peninsula. Pizarro was twice favored with such celestial 
‘succours ; the second time at the fight, or rather massacre, of Caxamalca, when 
‘certainly he required little aid against the panic-stricken hordes. who fell, like 
grass before the mower’s scythe, under the fierce sabrecuts of the martial Span- 
ards. Nevertheless, +a terrible apparation appeared in the air during the on- 
slaught. It consisted of a woman and a child, and at their side a horseman, all 
clothed in white, on a milk-white charger,—doubtless the valiant St. James,— 
who, with his sword glancing lightning, smote down the infidel host, and ren- 
dered them incapable of resistance.” ‘hus gravely and reverently deposeth 
the worthy Fray Naharro, who had his information from three monks of his or- 
der present in the fight. 

The arrival of Pizarro and his band upon the coast offPeru, occurred at a mo- 
ment most favourable to their projects of appropriation. The country had just 
emerged from a sanguinary civil war, in which many of its best warriors had 
perished ; the throne of the Incas was oceupied by an usurper, who, to cement 
his power, had shed the blood of hundreds of the royal family, his own brethren 
ard relatives. These events had been thus brought about :—The warlike Inca 
and conqueror of Quito, Huayna Capac, forgot, on his death-bed, the sagacity 
that had marked his reign ; and, in direct contravention of the fundamental laws 
of the empire, divided his dominions between Huascar, his legitimate heir, and 
Atahuallpa, a pet son whom he had by one of his numerous concubines. The 
old Inca died, and for five years, his two successors reigned, without quarrel, 
over their respective territories. ‘Then dessensions arose between them , war 
broke out ; and in two great fights, one at the foot of Chimborazo, the other 
on the plains of Cuzco, Atahuallpa’s troops, veterans grown grey under his fa- 
ther’s banner, were completely vic:orious. Huascar was taken prisoner and 
shut up in the fortress of Xauxa: his rival assumed the Lorla or scarlet diadem 
of the Incas, and using his victory with little moderation, if Gareilasso de la 
Vega and subsequent Spanish writers are to be believed, butchered, with cir- 
cumstances of great cruelty, all of the Inca blood upon whom he could lay 
hands. Mr. Prescott, however, doubts the veracity of Garcilasso, the son of a 
niece of Huayna Capac and of a Spanish Cavalier, who arrived in Peru, soon 
after its conquest, in the suit of Pedro de Alvarado. His origin, and familiarity 
with the Peruvian tongue, should ensure the correctness of*his statements ; 
whilst his relationship, by the father's side, with a family illustrious in letters 
as in arms, seems to guarantee his literary capacity. But Garcilasso was sad- 


for the error they had committed, and the evil 


had suffered in consequence. 


lly given to romancing ; and his pages exhibit, amidst-much that is really valua- 
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ble, great exaggeration and credulity. If we could implicitly credit his state- resolution. In the battle of Quipayan, which placed the crown of Peru on Ata- 
ments of Atahuallpa’s atrocities, our sympathy with the Inca, betrayed, dethron- /huallpa’s head, the fight raged from dawn ull sunset, and the slaughter was 
ed, and finally murdered, by the Spaniards, would be materially lessened.— |prodigious, both parties exhibiting great courage and obstinacy. And subse- 
The triumph of the usurper occurred only a few months previous to the inva- |quently, in engagements with the Spaniards, proofs of Peruvian valour were 
sion of Peru by Pizarro, in the spring of 1532. not wanting. After the death of Atahuallpa, on the march to Cuzco, more 

After the battle of Puna the Spaniards were greatly annoyed by the enemy, |than one fierce fight occurred between Spanish cavalry and Peruvian warriors, 
who kept up adesultory and harassing warfare, and they welcomed with joy ia which the former had not always the advantage. When Cuzco was burned, 
the arrival of a strong reinforcement under Hernando de Soto, the future dis- ithe siege laid to its fortresses ; one of these was valiantly defended by an Inca 
coverer of the Mississippi. With a hundred fresh men and a supply of horses noble, whose single arm struck the assailants from the ramparts as fast as they 
for the cavalry, Pizarro did not hesitate to cross to the main-land. ‘The inhabi- jattained their summit. And when, several ladders having been planted at 
tants, although previously on the most friendly terms with the Spaniards, op- once, the Spaaiards swarmed up on all points, and overpowered the last of his 
posed their landing, but with no great energy; and acharge of horse drove followers, the heroic savage still would not yield. “Finding further resistance 
them to the woods. At Tumbez, however, a grievous disappointment awaited ‘ineffectual, he sprang to the edge of the battlements, and, casting away his 
the invaders. With the exception of half a-dozen of the principal buildings. war-club, wrapped his mantle around him and threw himself headlong from 
the city was rased to the ground; and of the rich spoils the Spaniards had the summit.” Relying on the bravery of his troops, and considering that the 
reckoned upon, not a trace was left. ‘The adventurers were greatly discour- ‘Spaniards, although compact in array, and formidable by their horses and wea- 
aged by this discovery. «I'he gold of Peru seemed only a like deceitful phan. |pons, were in numbers most insignificant, it is probaole the Inca felt sure o: 
tom, which, after beckoning them on through toil and danger, vanished the catching and caging them whenever he chose, and was therefore in no hurry to 
moment they attempted to grasp it.” ‘They lost heart in this search after an |do it, but, like a cat with a mouse, chose to play with before devouring them. 
intangible treasure ; and Pizarro, fearing disaffection as a consequence of inac-, This agrees, too, with the account given in an imperfect manuscript, the work 
tion, hurried them into the interior of the country. At thirty leagues from)|of one of the old conquerors, quoted by Mr. Prescott. ‘Holding us for very 
Tumbez, he founded, in conformity with his vow, the city of San Miguel ; af- |little, and not reckoning thata hundred and ninety men could offend him, he 
ter waiting several weeks for further reinforcements and receiving none, he left' allowed us to pass through that defile, and though many others equally bad, 
fifty men for the protection of the new settlement, and marched with the /»ecause really, as we afterwards knew and ascertamed, his intention was to see 
remainder in search of the Inca, proclaiming everywhere, as he proceeded, the jus, and question usas to whence we came, and who had sent us, and what we 
religion of Christ, the supremacy of the Pope, and the sovereignty of Charles, wanted . . and afterwards to take our horses and the things that most 
the Fifth. ‘pleased him, and to sacrifice the remainder.” These calculations were more 

And here, as niuch, perhaps, as at any period of his career we are struck by |than neutralized by the decision and craft of the white men. Established in 
the genius and activity of Pizarro, and by his wonderful ascendance over a |Caxamalca, whose ten thousand inhabitants had deseried the town on his ap- 


Within five months afier landing at Tambez, proach, Pizarro beheld before him *‘a white cloud of pavilions, covering the 
In 


band of restless desperadoes. 
he had made an extensive tour of observation, etablished a friendly under. 'ground as thick as snow-flakes, for the space apparently of several miles.” 


standing with the Indians, parcelled out lands, cut timber, and quarried stone ; |tront of the tents were fixed the warriors’ lances; and at night innumerable 
founded a city, and organized a municipal government. A church and a for watch fires, making the mountain slope resemble, says an eye-witness, “a very 
tress—always the two first edifices in a Spanish-American town,—a storehouse) starry heaven,” struck doubt and dismay into the hearts of that little Christian 
and a court of justice, strongly, if not elegantly built, had already arisen.— jvband. “All,” says one of the Conquistadores, “remaining with much fear, be- 
Strict dsscipline was maintained amongst the Spaniards, who were forbidden, cause we were so few, and had entered so far into the land, where we could 
under heavy penalties, to molest or ill treat the natives ; and most astonishing |not receive succours.” All, save one, the presiding genius of the venture, 
ofall, Pizarr» succeeded in persuading his rapacious followers to relinquish their who showed himself equal to the emergency, and nobly justitied his followers’ 
shares in the gold and silver already collected, which was sent, after a fifth confidence. Pizarro saw that retreat was impossible, inaction ruinous, and he 
had been deducted for the crowa, to pay off the ships owners and those who |resolved to set all upona cast by excutig a project of unparalleled bold- 
had supplied stores for the expedition. After the settlement of those prelimi. jness. 
naries, he struck boldly into the heart of the land. His army (the name is a} ‘The Inca, who very soon assumed a dictatorial tone, had ordered the Spaniards 
mockery, applied to such a force) consisted of sixty-seven cavalry and one hun- to occupy the buildings on the chief square at Caxamalca, and no others, and 
dred and ten infantry, amongst whom were only three arquebusiers and twenty 4.d also signified his intention of visiting the s rangers so soon as a fast he was 
crossbowmen. With this paltry troop he dared to advance against the power- keeping should be at an end. The square, or rather triangle, was of great 
ful army which he had ascertained was encamped under command of Atahual!l exten, and consisted of a stone ig and of large, low, wide-doored halls, 
pa, within twelve days’ journey of San Miguel. We read of subsequent \that seemed intended for barracks. Upon this square Pizarro prepared to re 
events and scarcely wonder at a mob of timid’ Poreviane being dispersed by a jeive his royal visitor. 
handful of resolute men, mail-clad, well disciplined, and inured to war, but in } On the appointed day, Atahuallpa made his appearance, at the head of his 
numbers as one to a hundred of those opposed to them. Pizarro, however, had nymerous army, variously estimated by Pizarro’s secretary and others there 
no assurance of the slight resistance he should meet; he could know but im- |present, at from thirty to fifty thousand men. ‘These halted at a short distance 
perfectly the resourcess of the Inca; he was wholly ignorant of the natural irom the town; the Inca began to pitch his tents, and sent word to Pizarro 
obstacles the country might oppose to his progress, and of the ambuscades hat he had postponed his visit to the following morning. The Spanish leader 
that might beset his path. Has dauntless spirit paused not for such considera deprecated this change of plan and said that he fully expected Atahuallpa to sup 
ons. And, scanty as his num ers were, he did not fear to risk their diminu- with him; whereupon the Inca, either from good nature, or lured by the 
tion, by a proposal resembling that of Harry the Fifth to his troops. Those |prospect of a feast, entered the town with a comparatively small retinue.— 
wko had no heart for the expedition, he announced to his little band, on the pe brought with him,” says Hernando Pizarro, in a manuscript letter, “five 
fifth day after their department from San Miguel, were at full liberty to retura ‘or six thousand Indians, unarmed, save with small clubs, and slings, and bags 
to the city. The garrison was weak, he would gladly see it reinforced, and any of stones.” In fact it appears from all accounts that very few of them had 
who chuse to rejoin it should have alloted to them the same share of land |.ny arms at all. Upon a throne of gold, borne on an open litter, by Peruvian 
and number of Indian vassals as those Spaniards who had semained in the set- |nobjes on a rich azure livery, the Inca came, and paused in the square. Not 
tlement. : ‘a Spaniard was to be seen, save Fray Vicente de Valverde, Pizarro’s chaplain, 
—‘ He which hath no stomach to this fight, ‘who, by means of an interpreter, addressed the royal visitor in a homily which, 
Let him depart : his passport shall be made, ‘to judge from the multiplicity of subjects it embraced, can have been of no 
And crowns, for convoy, put into his purse.” trifling length. Beginning with the creation of the world, he expounded the 
. fe , Agi - at of doctrines of Christianity, talked of St. Peter and the Pope, and, finally, with 
ge lsingular coolness, requested his astonished hearer to change his religion, and 
ble, to retaining the discontented and pusillanimous. The contagion of bad become a tributary of the Emperor. Naturally offended at such presumptuous 
example had more terrors for him than the hosts of Atahuallpa. And he Propositions. Atahuallpa answered with some heat, and threw down a Bible 
“would not die in that man’s company who feared his fellowship to die with %reviary which he had taken from the friar's hand. ‘The friar burried to Pizar- 
him.” Only nine of his one hundred and seventy-seven followers availed them- '?- Do you not see,” said he, that whites we waste ocr breath talking to Save 
As the poor Spaniards advanced, their difficulties and uncertanties increased. few 
Rivers impeded their progress, and they had to construct bridges and rafts.— "Be ac. 
They passed through wel: built towns, where they saw large magazines of *° often qeailed. Santiago ya ciles!” St. James and at thom : wes the any, 
military stores and rations, and along handsome paved roads, shaded by avenues ch 
of trees, and watered by artificial streamlets. The further they penetrated in. ra d 4 
to the country, the more convinced they were of its resources and civilization, 
far beyond anything they had anticipated, and the more sensible they became 
Bee 4 = ». by the bodies of the dead, could but stand and be slaughtered. The square 
of the great temerity of their enterprise. When they strove to learn the Inca’s | A 
was soon converted into a shambles. 


intentions and whereabouts, the contradictory information they obtained added | 3 
y y “ae “Even as they fell, in files they lay,” 
At last “such was the agony 


to their perplexity. The Inca, it was said, was at the headof fifty, thousand 

men, tranquilly awaiting the appearance of the eight-score intruders whe thus ‘slain in cold blood and innocent of offence. 
of the survivors under the terrible pressure of their assailants, that a large body 
of Indians, by their convulsive struggles, burst through the wall of stone and 


madly ran into the lion's jaws. This was discouraging enough. And when 
the Spaniards reached the foot of the stupendous Andes, which intervened 
between them and Caxamalca, and were to be crossed by means of paths dried clay which formed part of the boundary of the plaza!" And the coun- 
and passes of the most dangerous description, easily defensible by tens against try was covered with the fugitives, flying before the terrible sweep of the Span- 
thousands, their hearts failed them, and many were of opinion to abandon the |!sh sabre. ; 
original plan and take the road to Cuzco, which wound along the foot of the| «The Marquis,” said Pedro Pizarro, “called out, saying, ‘Let none wound 
mountains, broad, shady, and pleasant. Pizarro was deaf to this proposal. His the Iuca, under pain of his life!’ Atahualipa was to be made prisoner, not 
eloquence and firmness prevailed, and the Andes were crossed, with much toil, killed. Around him a faithful few, his sobles and court, fought desperately to 
but without molestation from the Peruvians. protect their sovereign. Unarmed, they grappled with the Spaniards, clung to 
It is difficult to understand the Inca’s motives in thus neglecting the many their horses, and tried to drag them from their saddles. The struggle was of 
opportunities afforded him of annihilating the Spaniards. His whole conduct some duration, and night approached when, several of the palanquin bearers 
at this time is mysterious and unaccountable, greatly at variance with the ener haviag been slain the litter was overturned, and the Inca fell into the arms of 
gy and sagacity of which he had given proof inhis administration of the em- Pizarro and his comrades. He was carefully secured in an adjacent building, 
pire, and“wars against Huascar. Nothing was easier than to crush the en- the news of his capture quickly spread, and the whole Indian army disbanded 
croaching foreigners in the defiles of the Cordilleras, instead of allowing them aud fled, panick-struck at the loss of their sovereign. The number that fell 
todescend safely into the plain, where their cavalry and discipline gave them that day is very variously stated. **They killed them all,” says One authority, 


great advantages. Perhaps it never occurred to Atahuallpa that so trifling a a nephew of Atahuallpa, on whose testimony Mr. Prescott welines to place 
force could contend under any circumstances, with a chance of success, against reliance, “with iorses, with swords, with arquebases, as though they were 
his numerous army. In their intestine wars, the Peruvians fought with much sheep. None made resistance, and outof ten thousand not two; hundred es- 
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caped.” This is probably anexaggeration. Other accounts state the number! one time Pizarro felt the greatest uneasiness as to the possible result of this 
of dead as far smaller, but there appears ground to believe that four or five ‘ast effort for Peruvian independenze. Seven hundred Christians fell in the 
thousand fell. ‘The example was terrible, and well suited to strike the Peru-| course of the struggle. But there were still sufficient left to reduce the insur- 
vians with terror. But the extermination of the whole Indian army would have gents, and inflict a terrrible chastisement. Lima had been built, and fortified 
been of less importance than the single captive Pizarro had made, and whom, posts established. And serious as this uprising was, there hardly seems to 
agreeable to his promise, he had to sup with hin when the fight was done. De- have been a probability of the extermination of the Spaniards in Peru, or of 
prived of their sovereign, and viewing with a superstitious awe the audacious their expulsion from the country, at any period subsequent to Atahuallpa’s 
stranger, who had dared to lay hands on his sacred person, the Indians lost heart,! execution. he throne vacant, the rights of succession uncertain, the ancient 
and were no longer to be feared. institutions of the country fell to pieces, and anarchy ensued Peruvian gen- 
‘The capture of the Inca, although so important and beneficial in its results, erals gathered their armies around them, seized upon provinces, declared them- 
occasioned Pizarro some embarrassment. He was anxious to march upon the) selves independent, and were beaten in detail. Difficulties and hardships were 
capital, but feared to risk himself on the roads and mountains with the Inca in| still in store for the conquerors : privations, and painful marches, and sharo en- 
his keeping ; and as he could not spare a sufficient guards to leave behind with counters ; but they were strengthened by reinforcements, cheered by success, 
him, he was compelled to wait patiently for reinforcements. Atahuallpa, who and urged onby their thirst of gold, which was irritated rather than assuaged by 
did not want for penetration, but, in the words of an old manuscript, ‘was the rich booty they had made. Ajter crowning with his own hands a brother 
very wise and discreet, a friend of knowledge, and subtle of understanding,’’| 0 Atahuallpa, selected in preference to Manco, the legitimate heir to the 
svon found out that the Spaniards were at least as eager to accumulate gold as throne, as more likely to be a docile instrument in his hands, Pizarro marched 
to disseminate their religion. He offered to buy his liberty, and a room full of upon Cuzco, the much-talked-of metropolis of Peru, with a force that now 
gold was the prodigious ransom he proposed. The length of the apartment he amounted to nearly five hundred men, one-third of thei cavalry. After a 
engaged to fill is variously stated. The most moderate account makes it sharp skirmish or two, in which the Peruvians displayed much spirit and brave- 
twenty two feet. Hernando Pizarro says it was thirty-five. The width was ry, the conquerors entered the capital. They were disappointed in the amount 
seventeen feet, and the gold was to be piled up as high as the Inca could reach, of booty found there. ‘heir expectations must have been outrageous, for the 
which was about nine feet from the ground. A smaller room was to be filled spoil was very large. The great temple was studded with gold plates ; its gar- 
twice with silver. Pizarro having accepted, or allowed his prisoner to inter deus glittered with ornaments of the same precious metal. Ina cavern near 
that he accepted, this very handsome price for his liberty, the captive sovereign the city they found a number of pure gold vases, and ten or twelve statutes 
took measures to collect the stipulated treasure. Palaces and temples were of women, as large as life, some of gold, others of silver. The stores of food, 
stripped of their ornaments, and from distant parts of Peru gold was sent to aud of manufactures for clothing and ornament, were very numerous and con- 
complete the Inca’s ransom. ‘The agreement was that it should not be melted, siderable. And there were women's dresses composed entirely of gold beads ; 
but piled up in the room in whatever form it arrived, which gave Atahuallpa and “in one place they met with ten planks or bars of solid silver, each piece 
some advantange. Goblets, salvers, vases, and curious imitaticns of plants being twenty feet in length, one foot in breadth, and two or three inches thick.” 
and animals, were amongst the heterogeneous contributions that soon began to, But the rapacious Europeans were not content, and some of the inhabitants 
rise high upon the floor of the Inca's prison. ‘Amongst the plants, the most wer? barbarously tortured to compel them to reveal their hidden stores of 
beautiful was the Indian corn, in which the golden eargvas sheathed in its broad wealth. Gold lost its value, and the commonest necessaries of life rose to ex. 
leaves of silver, from which hung a rich tassel of threads of the same precious orbitant prices. A quire of paper was worthy ten golden dollars, a bottle of 
metal. A fountain wasalso much admired, which sent up a sparkling jet of wine fetched sixty. And the inherent Spanish vice of gambling was carried to 
gold, while birds and animals of the same metal played in the waters at the) 4 prodigious extent. Many of the conquerors thus lost the whole of their booty. 
base’ But the greedy conquerors grew impatient, and thought the gold came! One man had received in his share of spoil a golden image of the sun, “This 
too slowly, although on some days a value of fifty or sixty thousands caste//anos rich prize the spendthrift lost ina single night; whence it came to be a pro- 
was added to the store. Rumours of a rising of the Peruvians were spread verb in Spain, “Juega el Sol antes que amanezea, ‘Play away the sun before 
abroad, and Atahuallpa was accused of conspiring against the Spaniards. ‘These, sunrise.’” 
and especially a strong reinforcement that had arrived under Almagro’s or |) With the capture of Cuzco, or very soon afterwards, the unity of Spanish 
ders, became clamorous for the Inca’sdeath. They had already divided al] conquest in Peru may be said to have ceased. Previously to the event, all 
that had arrived of his ransom, equivalent to the enormous sum of three mil- were subordinate to Pizarro ; none claimed independence of him; he kept his 
lions and a half sterling, besides fifty thousand marks of silver. At last the whole force excepting the smal{ garrison at St Miguel—pushed forward into the 
Inca was brought to trial on the most absurd charges, “having reference to) heart of the land. it was by far the most romantic and adventurous period of 
national usages, or to his personal relations, over which the Spanish conquer- Spanish operations in the empire of the Incas. But now other cavaliers of 
ors had no jurisdiction.” ‘Thus, he was accused of idolatry and adultery, and fortune, good soldiers, and men of experience in American warfare, turned their 
of squandering the public revenues, since the conquest of the country by the, “ttention to Peru, eager to share its treasures and territory. Amongst these, 
Spaniards! His death, in short was decreed, and his butchers were not very, the governor of Guatimala, Pedro, one of Cortes’ officers, was conspicuous. 
nice about the pretext. It was found expedient to getrid of him; and under, Early in 1534, he landed in the Bay of Caraques, at ihe head of five hundred 
such circumstances a reason to condemn is as easily found asa rope to hang.| men, “the best equipped and most formidable array that had yet appeared in the 
Some few hcnest and humane men there were in the court, who rejected the} suthern seas.” ‘hey marched towards the rich province of Quito, which they 
talse evidencebrought before them, and denied the authority of the tribunal.—| believed to be still unexplored, but suffered trightfully on the road, and on 
But their objections were overruled, and they had to content themselves with, merging, with greatly diminished numbers, from the Puertos Nevades, a ter- 
entering a protest against the proceedings which they justly held to be arbi | rible moutain passage where many of the troopers were frozen in their saddles, 
trary and illegal. Father Valverde was not one of those who leaned to mer |they had the mortification to discover the hoof prints of Spanish chargers, pro- 
cy’s side. A copy of the sentence, condemning Atahuallpa to be burned||Viug that they had been jorestalled. Benalcazar, gorvernor of San Miguel, 
alive, was submitted to him for his signature, which he gave with alacrity, |nad entered the province with one hundred and forty men, and some native 
convinced, he said, that the Inca deserved death. | auxiliaries. He had been met bythe Indian general Ruminavi ; but the son of 
Why, it is hard to say, at least at the hands of the Spaniards, But the whole of the Moor was more than a match for the Peruvian, and after some well-contes- 
the circumstances connected with his mock tria! and subsequent execution are a, ‘ed fights, the standard of Castile waved over Quito’s capital. Almagro, who 
disgrace to the conquerors of Peru. an enternal blot upon the memory of Fran- had heard of Alvarado’s landing, soon joined Benaleazar, and together they 
cisco Pizarro. ‘To avoid the flames, Atahuallpa embraced Christianity, ana} marched to oppose their intruding countrymen. At one time a battle seemed 
was executed by strangulation, after being duly baptzed and shriven by the cle-| !mmuinent, but matters were tinally compromised, Alvarado receiving one hun- 
rical scoundrel Valverde. Previously he had begged hard for his life, offering) dred thousand *:pesos de oro, and re-embarking his men. 
twice the ransom he had already paid, and guarantees for the safety of the Span- | Amongst the conquerors themselves dissensions soon broke out. Charles 
iards. **What have I done, or my children,” said the unfortunate monarch, that} the Fifth, to whom Hernando Pizarro had been sent to give an account of 
I should meet such a fate? And from your hands, too,” added he to Pizarro—! events in Peru, and to submit specimens of its riches and Manufactures, had 
“you, who have met friendship and kindness from my people, with whom |) received the envoy most favourably. He confirmed his previous grants of land 
have shared my treasures, who have received nothing but benefits from my| ‘to Francisco Pizarro, extending them seventy leagues further south, and em- 
hands.” Adding hypocrisy to cruelty, Pizarro affected emotion. In its sinceri-, powered Almagro to discover and occupy the country for two hundred leagues 
ty we cannot believe, or that he could not, had he chosen, have saved Atahu. south of that. Disputes about boundaries, imbittered by the rankling recollec- 
allpa. “I myself,” says Pedro Pizarro, ever his cousin’seulogist and advocate, on of former feuds, soon occured between Pizarro and Almagro ; and though 
“saw the Marquis weep.” We believe Pedro lies, or was mistaken, or that) a temporay reconciliation was effected, a civil war at last broke out, where 
the tears were of the sort called crocodile’s. We have no faith in the tender-|/both parties fought nominally for the honour and profit of the Spanish king, 
ness of the stern and iron-hea;ted conqueror of Peru. and in reality for their own peculiar behoof and ambition. “El Rey y Alma- 
Although the Iaca’s ransom had not been made up to the full amount pro- gro!” “El Rey vy Pizarro?” were the battle-cries on the bloody field of Las 


mised, Pizarro had acquitted his prisoner, some time previously to his death, of 
any further obligation on that score. With respect to this ransom, Dr. Tschudi, 
gives some interesting particulars, doubtless true in the main, although exag- 
gerated in the details. ‘The gold which the Inca got together in Caxamarca 
and the neighbourhood, was hardly sufficient to fill half the room. He therefore 
sent messengers to Cuzco, to complete the amount out of the royal treasury; and 
it is said that eleven thousand llamas, each bearing a hundred weight of gold, 
really started thence for Caxamarca. But before they arrived, Atahuallpa was. 
hung. 

The tcrb!e news ran like a lighted train through the whole country, and 
reached the indians who were driving the heavily laden llamas over the uplands 
of Central Peru. Panic stricken, they buried their treasures upon the very) 
spot where the mournful message was delivered to them, and dispersed in all di-| 
rections.” Eleven thousand hundred weight of gold! If this were true, the 
eruelty of the Spaniards to their prisoner brought its own punishment. ‘The 
buried treasure, whatever its amount, has never been recovered, although nume- 
rous researches have been made. Either the secret has perished with its pos- 
sessors, or those Peruvians to whom it has been handed down, persist, with 
the sullen impenetrable reserve that forms a distinguishing trait in their 
character, in preventing their white oppressors from reaping the benefit of) 
it 

With the death of Atahuallpa, the principal danger incurred by the Spa- 
niards in Peru—that namely, of acombined and simultaneous uprising of the na- 
tion—may be said to have terminated. Subsequently, itis true, under the 
Inca Manco, a terrible insurrection occurred : an Indian army, the boldest, best 
equipped, and in all respects the most formidable that the Spaniards had seen, 
boldly assailed them, burned Cuzco, and beleaguered them in the citadel, At 


Salinas, in the neighbourhood of Cuzco, where, on the 26th April, 1538, Al- 
magro fellinto the hands of Hernando Pizarro, who from their very first meet- 
ing, had bitterly disliked him. “Before the battle of Salinas, it had been told 
to Hernando Pizarro that Almagro was hke to die. ‘Heaven forbid, he ex- 
claimed, ‘that this should come to pass before he falls into my hands!’” Af- 
‘ter such aspeech, Almagro’s fate scarce admittted of a doubt. He was 
brought to trial, on charges that covered two thousand folio pages. Found 
guilty, he was condemned to death, and perished by the garrote. He was to 
have been executed on the public square of Cuzeo; but public sympathy was 
80 strongly enlisted on his side, that it was thought more prudent to make an 
end of him in hisdungeon. The chief apparent movers to his death, Hernando 
and Gonzalo Pizarzo, were amongst the principal mourners at his funeral—thus 
aping the hypocrisy of their brother Francisco, who had paid similar honours to 
his victim Atahuallpa. The Marquis himself was on his way to Cuzco during 
Almagro’s trial, of whieh he was cognisant. He lingered on the road and up- 
on reaching the river Abancay he learned his rival’s death. The old farce 
‘was played over again. He shed tears, for whose sincerity none gave him 
credit. Speeedily forgetting this mockery of woe, he entered Cuzco in tri- 
umph, zichly dressed, and with clang of martial music. There can be little 
doubt of his having secretly instigated and entirely approved the execution of 


| Almagro. ‘The testimony of all the impartial historians of the time concurs in 
\ixing its odium upon him. 

| But the crimes of this great conqueror and bad man were destined to meet 
punishment. By the sword he had risen—by the sword he was to perish ; not 
‘on some well-fought battle field, with shouts of victory ringing in his ear, but 
lin his palace hall, by the assassin’s blade. In his own fair capital of Lima, the 
jCity of the Kings, the gem of the Pacific, which had sprung up under his au- 
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spices with ineredible rapidity —for Pizarro seemed to impart his vast energy to | 


all about him—a score of conspirators, assembled at the house of Almagro's son, 
plotted hisdeath. It was on a Sunday in June, 1541, at the hour of dinner, that 
they burst into his apartments, with eries of “Death to the tyrant!” A number 
of visitors were with him, but they were imperfectly armed, and deserted him, 
escaping by the windows. His half-brother, Martinezde Alcantra, two pages 


and as many cavaliers, were all who stood forward in defence of their chief —) 


They soon fell, overpowered by numbers, and covered with wounds. But Pi- 


zarro was not the man meekly to meet his death. Alone, without armour, his 
cloak around one arm, his good sword in his right hand, the old hero kept his), 


cowardly assailants at bay, with a vigour and intrepidity surprising at his ad- 
vanced age. “What ho!” he cried, “traitors! have you come to kill me in 
my own house ?” And as he spoke, two of his enemies fell beneath his blows. 
“Rada (the chief of the conspirators), impatient of the delay, called out, 
‘Why are we so long about it? Down with the tryrant!’ and taking one of 


his companions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against the Marquis. Pi-|, 


zarro, instantly grappling with his opponent, ran him through with his sword.— 
But at that moment he received a wound in the throat, and reeling he sank on 
the floor, while the swords of Rada and several of the conspirators were plunged 
into his body. ‘Jesu!’ exclaimed the dying man; and, tracing a cross with 
his finger on the bloody floor, he bent down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, 
more friendly than the rest, put an end to his existence.” 

Great indeed have been the changes wrought by three centuries in the world) 
beyond the Atlantic. The difference in the maner of foundation of the English) 


and Spanish empires in America is not more striking than the contrast offered 


by their progress and present condition. The English, Dutch, and other aor- 
thern natiops, were content to obtain a footing in the new found lands, without 


attempting their conquest. Settled upon the coast, defending themselves, of- 


ten with extreme difficulty, againts the assaults of warlike and crafty tribes, 
they aimed not at the subjugation of empires, or, if visions of future dominion 
occasionally crossed the imagination of the more far-sighted, the means proposed 


were not those of armed aggression and sanguinary spoliation, but the com-— 


paratively slow and bloodless victories of civilization. Far otherwise was it 


with the warlike and ambitious Spaniard of the sixteenth century, when, with 


a mixture, of crusading zeal and freebvoting greed, he shaped his caravel’s 
, ene fe Nor with a log house in the wilderness was he | 


course for distant **El- 
content ; it suited not his lofty and chivalrous notions to clear land and plough 


it, and water the stubborn furrow with his forehead’s sweat. For him the | 
| better than take an errand boy's place. Let me see if you have any knowledge 


bright cuirass, the charging steed, the wild encounter with tawny hosts, remin- 
ding him of the day when after eight hundred years’ struggle, he chased the 
last Saracen from Iberia’s shores. For him the glittering gold mine, the rich 
plantation, the cringing throng of Indian serfs. One day a cavalier of fortune, 
with horse and arms for sole possessions, the next he sat upon the throne, 
whence he had hurled some far-descended prince, some Inca demigod, or fea- 
ther-crowned cacique. And at the period that a few scanty bands of expatriat- 
ed malefactors, and of refugees for opinion’s sake, flying from persecution to 
the wilderness, toiled out a scanty and laborious existence in the forests and 

rairies of North America, and alone represented the Anglo-Saxon race in the 

ew World, Spain was in secure and undisturbed enjoyment of two vast and 
productive empires. To-day, how great the contrast! The unwieldy Span- 
ish colonies have crumbled and fallen to pieces, the petty English settlements 
have grown into a flourishing and powerful nation. And we behold the descen- 
dants of the handful of exiles who first colonized ‘the wild New England shore,” 
penetrating, almost unopposed, to the heart of the country that Montezuma 
ruled, and Cortez was the first to conquer. 


TRUTH AND HONESTY. 
A LESSON FOR LITTLE BOYS. 

A revolution of opinions is taking place in the present day; sectarian and 
national prejudices are giving way to a holy feeling of universal brotherhood ; 
military conquests are robbed of their tinsel, and appear in their native deform. 
ity ; and moral dignity, though discovered amid poverty and ignorance, is rais-| 
ed to its legitimate place, exciting the respect and admiration of all-capable of 
estimating true worth This latter remark will plead an apology for introduc-, 
ing to the reader a young hero, filling « station no higher than that of a pupil 
in a parochial school. 

Two boys, of nearly the same age, were one day amusing themselves with 
that dangerous, though not uncommon pastime, pelting each other with stones.’ 
They had chosen one of the squares for their playground, thinking by this 
means to avoid doing mischief. To the consternation of the thrower, how- 
ever, a missile, instead of resting on the shoulders of the boy at whom it was 
aimed entered the library sare. Bam of one of the lordly mansions forming the 
quadrangle. 

«« Why don’t you take to your heels, you blockhead! you will have the po- 
lice after you whilst you are standing staring there,” was the exclamation of his 
companion, as he caught him by the arm in order to drag him from the spot. 
The author of the mischief still retained his thoughtful position. 


«If your father is obliged to pay for this, you will stand a chance of having | 


a good thrashing, Jack,” the other boy urged. 

“ Never mind, Tom ; leave me to myself,” was the reply ; and the young 
delinquent moved, with unfaltering step, towards the door of the mansion, the! 
knocker of which he unhesitatingly raised. The summons was answered by a 
footman. 

“Ia the master of the house at home?” he with some diflidence inquired. 

“ He is.” > 

« Then I wish to see him if you please.” 

“ That you can’t do, my man: but I'll deliver any message for you.” 

«No, that will not do. I must—indeed [ must see the gentleman himself.” 
The earnestness and perseverance of the boy at length induced the man to com- 
ply with his request, and opening the door of the library, he apologised for ask-, 
ing his master to see a shabby little fellow ; adding, that he could neither learn 
his business nor get rid of him. 

« Bring him in,” said the gentleman addressed, who, having witnessed the 
trensaction, and overheard the conversation, was curious to know the object of 
the boy's visit. The poor child, whose ideas had never soared above his father’s 
second floor, stood for several moments ip stupified amazement when ushered 
into an elegant apartment ; but remembering the painful circumstance which 
had brought him into this scene of enchantment, he in some measure regained 
his self-possession. 

“IT am very sorry, sir,” he began in a faltering voice, “ but I have broken 
your window. My father is out of work just now, and cannot pay for it ; but if 
you will be kind enough to take the money a little at a time, as I ean get it, / 
will be sure to make it up ;” and as he spoke, he drew a few half-pence from 
his pocket and laid them on the table. 


“ That’s an honest speech, my lad ; but how am I to be sure that you will 
‘fulfil your engagement ?” Mr. Cavendish returned. « Do you know that I could 
shave you sent to the station-house till the money is made up '” 

««Oh don’t send me there, sir ; it would break my dear mother's heart! I 
will pay you all—indeed { will, sir;” and the poor boy burst into a flood of 
‘tears. 

| « T am glad that you have so much consideration for your mother’s feelings ; 
and for her sake, I will trust to your honesty.”’ 

Oh thank you, sir—thank you !" 

« But when do you expect to be able to make me another payment’ This 
is a very small sum towards the price of a large square of = glass ;” and as 
he spoke, he glauced at the four half-pence which the boy spread out. 

« This day week, sir, if you please.” 

“ Very well, let itbe so. At this hour! shall be at home to see you.” Poor 
Jack made his very best bow, and retired. 

True to his appointment, our high-principled boy appeared at the door of Mr. 
‘Cavendish’s mansion. As the footman had previously received orders to admit 
him, he was immediately shown into the library. 
| “T have a shilling for you to-day, sir!” he said exultingly, and his counte- 
nance was radiant with smiles. 

“Indeed! That is a large sum for a boy like you to obtain in soshort a time. 
I hope you came by it honestly 1” 

A flush of crimson mounted to the cheek of poor Jack, but it was not the 
‘flush of shame. 

“ | earned every penny of it, sir, excepting one my mother gave me to make 
it up,” he energetically replied ; and he proceeded to say that he had been on 


| the look-out for jobs all week ; that he had held a horse for one gentleman, and 


had run on an errand for another; in this way accounting for elevenpence. 

* Your industry and perseverance do you credit, my lad,’’ Mr. Cavendish ex- 
claimed, his benevolent countenance lighting up with a smile. ‘ And now I 
should like to know your name and place ot residence.” 

«I will write it sir, if you please. Indeed I brought a piece of paper for the 
purpose of putting down the money. I hope! shall be able to make it all up in 
a few weeks, for | am trying to get a situation as errand-boy.” 

“ You can write, then! Do you go to school!” 

* Oh yes, sir. I gotoafree school?” And Jack stepped forward to take 
the pen, which Mr. Cavendish held towards him. 

“ You write a tolerably good hand my little man. You may, I think, do 


of arithmetic.” 

Jack stood boldly up, and unhesitatingly replied to the various questions which 
were put to him. 

« That will do, my good boy. Now, when do you think you will be able to 
come and bring me some more money ?” 

“I will come again this time next week, if I’m alive and well, sir.”’ 
| © That was wisely added, my lad ; for our lives are not in our own keeping. 
This, I see, you have been taught.” 

Another week passed, and again Jack appeared, but his countenance now 
wore an aspect of sadness. 
| ‘IT am very sorry, sir,” he said, “I have been unfortunate, and have only a 
small sum to give you.’ And as he spoke, he laid three pennyworth of half- 
pence before Mr. Cavendish. «I assure you, sir,” he earnestly added, * I have 
offered my services to every gentleman on horseback that I could see.” 

“I believe you, my boy: | am pleased with your honest intentions. Per- 
haps you will meet with better success another time. Let me see ; you have 
now paid one shilling and fivepence: that is not amiss for the time ;” and 
with an encouraging smile Mr. Cavendish suffered him to depart. 
| Though Mr. Cavendish had, from the first, concealed his intentions, his heart 
was planning a work of benevolence, which was nothing less than to befriend the 
poor boy, whose noble conduct had won his admiration. For this end he, a few 
days subsequently, paid the parents a visit when he knew that the son would be 
at school. He related the incident which had brought him under his notice, and 
a Sang to ask whether his conduct towards themselves was equally praise- 
worthy. 

_ “Oh yes, sir,” exclaimed the mother, her eyes filling with tears. ‘ He has 
ever been a dutiful child to us, and always acts in this honest, straightforward 
manner.’ 

_ He has indeed a noble spirit, sir,” the father rejoined ; “and I am as proud 
of him as if he were a prince.” 

| * Would you part with him?” Mr. Cavendish asked. ‘I have something 
in view for his future benefit.” 

| Undoubtedly we would, for his benefit,” was the reply of both. 

_ * Well, then, purchase him a new suit of apparel with these two guineas, 
and bring him to my residence this day week. I will then acquaint you with 
jmy views for him for the future.” 

| Language cannot describe the heartfelt gratitude which beamed in the eyes 
of the happy parents, nor could they find words to give it utterance. 

When next our young hero came into the presence of his benefactor, his 
‘appearance was certainly altered for the better, though no disadvantages of 
dress could rob his noble countenance of its iofty expression. Mr. Cavendish 
‘had previously made arrangements for him to become an inmate of his own 
‘house, and had also entered his name as a pupil in a neighbouring school. 
John Williams is now receiving a liberal education, and enjoying all the ad- 
\vantages which wealth can procure. Such a sudden change of position and 
|prospects would, in many instances, prove injurious to the moral character ; 
but with a mind based upon the solid principles which our young friend poe- 
sesses, little fear may be entertained that such will be the result. 

The above little sketch is authentic in every respect, excepting the names 
of the parties concerned. The events occurred a few months ago and are 
here made public, with the hope that the truth and honesty, and judicious be- 
nevolence exhibited, may stimulate others to * go and do hkewise.” 


THE SERVICES OF THE PENINSULAR ARMY. 
BY ONE WHO SERVED WITH IT. 

The Peninsular army has been the Alma Mater of all those who have been 
most distinguished in our military history since the conclusion of the great Eu- 
ropean struggle. ‘To give the names of those of its alumni who have gained 
“honours,” or to record their more matured services, would be to write the 
‘biography of one half of the most prominent public officers in the last quarter 
of a century of every department, and in every part of vhe British empire. 

The practical mind of its great Chief transfused itself, by the confidence and 
unbounded respect which he inspired, into all whom he commanded, and pro- 
duced not only a readiness for action, but a heartiness of co-operation, which, 
whilst it ensured success, prepared for its continuance, by educating a multi- 
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tude of officers of every rank in those highest qualities for public business—or- 


|lower part of a neat waistcoat of white kerseymere, the star of the Legion of 


der, industry, self-dependence, and decision. Its soldiers have risen to form, [Honour pretty plentifully distributed about (and which I remember to 
and drill, and command regiments ; its officers have triumphantly led our ar-| have looked upon with no slight curiosity and veneration), the tight blue panta- 
mies ; they have governed our colonies ; they have worthily represented their loon and neat black gaiter, the broad-topped, leather-bound shako, with its 


sovereign abroad, and have been found foremost among her most active and brightly-burnished eagle in front, and over ail the red and white feather (for in 
confidential ministers at home. ||the uniform the tricolor was carefully preserved) constituted a peculiarly clean 


Long years of experience enables us now to say, that no officer, reared and 
trained in the schvol of the Peninsula, has ever been found wanting: and, re- | 1n this dress, however, they were little, or indeed not at all, known to our 


markable circumstance, we cannot just now omit to add to our boastings, that, army. When they went to « business” all their finery was stowed away ; they 
without any fuss, ‘* nemine contradicente,” and, without disturbing every vicar- ‘then presented ay aspect as little calculated to enchant a drill serjeant in St. 
age from the Solway to the Land's End, we have furnished a “ University Chan- James’s Park, as to satisfy the exquisite taste of our late royal “ arbiter elegan- 
cellor” into the bargain. | tiarum,” King George the Fourth, who showed such paternal care and distin- 
Never was there, after a short noviciate, a more perfect military body than | guished generalship in the * fit” of his troops. 
the Peninsular army; the “ /weidus ordo” had been breathed into its minutest| When Marshal Soult was appointed Major-General (in fact, commander-in- 
parts; its patience was never taxed by over-strained rules of dress or parade, ichief,) of King Joseph’s armies, he came to ‘falavera, and there reviewed the 
nor its strength wasted by one unnecessary duty. The question with the Duke corps of Mortier, the fifth, and his own, the second, under Count Heudelet. I 
appeared to be less how it looked, than how it worked. It is said, that he once was of course very anxious to see together, peaceably and at my ease, so large 
remarked of a most gallant but rather hard-going Irish regiment, whose appear- @ body of this renowned force ; but having, for reasons which wili appear pre- 
ance was not usually so smart as some of the more rigid disciplinarians around) sently, refused to give my parole, I was a close prisoner to the town. ‘There 
him desired, “They are ragged rascals, to be sure ; but then, how the fellows was great difficulty, therefore, and perhaps some risk, in gratifying this natural 


fight!" When, however, parade was the business of the day, there was as strict, Curiosity. 
‘| Soult had not evinced the disposition, which had been so general with the 


an enforcement of all regulated details, as in any other point of discipline. 
Impatience under any very stringent observanee of the regulations as to other authorities, to show kindness to the British prisoners. His character in 


dress has always appeared to me to be one of the characteristics of the Britisn |those days, even amongst his own men, was that of a rude and stern severity ; 
officer. Men, who could rot be persuaded to neglect any other point of duty and to the members of an army which had so lately disturbed his possession of 
will, on every possible occasion, transgress in this; and certainly the best offi- Oporto, and crushed his ambitious hope to be “Nigolas the first” of Portugal, 
cers, the most distinguished and energetic in the field, have ever been in com- he was not likely to be more indulgent. 
mand (according to my experience) the least importunate or troublesome in| I had formed an acquaintance, I may say a friendship, with an officer who 
quarters, and the most indulgent everywhere in mere matters of form and rou-| then commanded one of the regiments of the garrison of Talavera, a Colonel 
tine. A , who had been aide-de-camp to General Rochambeau, and with him had 
During the occupation of the northern provinces of France, the late Lord |been taken at St Domingo. He had married while a prisoner at Chesterfield, 
Hill, then commanding the British contingent under the Duke, fixed his head- and now sought to avail himself of every occasion to return to his wife's com- 
quarters at a comfortable chateau in the village of Manietes, a short distance patriots the kindness which he had received in somewhat similar circumstances 
from Cambrai. He was there, of course, established with all the comforts, to in England. I had, also, for the comfort sake of being less attractive of the 
which his fortune and high military position entitled him; but they were also notice of the private soldiers, frenchified the aspect of my outward man as much 


such as in every respect best suited the hospitable, genuine English taste of a as I could. 
They were inclined occasionally, especially when charged with their liberal 


liberal country gentleman. ie. 
Duty sometimes, and his hospitality, allowed me the satisfaction of seeing rations of “agu’ardiente” to insult * Messieurs les Goddams,” as they were 


this truly eminent soldier «at home” at this period. On the first occasion, in pleased to call us: though it is but justice to them to add, that there was less 
which he sent for me, I waited upon him in the morning, and found him and the| bad feeling than bad wit with these attentions. I had also, in polite imitation 
officers of his staff in uniform. I was invited to dinner, and I returned at the of their hirsute physiognomies, nourished and encouraged a most luxuriant 
appointed hour well tightened in and buttoned up, as in duty bound, in my re- growth on chin and lip, and thus ‘ bearded like a pard,’ and duly roffianized, { 


imentals. It wasa broiling hot day in summer, and I think that I should have thought that | might pass for one uf the motley crowd of employés, that follow 
een more in trim for the enjoyment of a good dinner (very agreeable to me at and infest a French army. I resolved at any rate to make the attempt, and 
itrusted (in case of discovery) to my friend the colonei's interest with the Mar- 


all times) if I had been let into the secret of the house. When I[ was ushered | 
to Lord Hill's drawing-room, I found there, to my surprise, no red coat but my shal, and to the necessity for iny own services, to free me from any very severe 
own. All semblance of the general of an army was banished, and the Shrop penalty for thus breaking bounds. Perhaps | calculated also still more upon 
shire squires were attired as if awaiting the announcement of their dinner at the chances of altogether escaping observation; for I had no great reliance 
Hardwicke. His own right English form was there in blue coat, white waist- upon the tender mercies of his grace of Dalmatia, to which I would not have 
coat, nankeen « shorts,” and white silk stockings ; and the same seemed to be very willingly committed myself. I mounted, therefore, a spare charger of my 
the regulation uniform of the establishment from ante-room to salon. The) friend, which he had kindly offered to me, and sallying through the gates to the 
‘« gentlemen who live at home at ease” can hardly estimate, at their full value,|| Prado, not only went on without interruption, but, being carried by a well- 
such quiet days ‘‘en bourgeois,” in tie midst of a large garrison and its “ fan-| ‘known horse, bearing also his master’s trappings and military housings, I was 
fare militaire.” They will better understand and appreciate the unaffected more than once startled, as I passed sentinels of his regiment, by the clang of 
kindness and conversation of so distinguished an host, and admirable ‘cuisine ;” their * carried arms.” I was thus pretty well assured that I had entirely suc. 
and champagne “ bien frappee” and Lafitte «de la premiere qualite,” and plen- ceeded for the nonce in masking my John Bullism. 
ty of them. | | When I reached the ground, the corps were in column, and nothing could be 
Lord Hill’s repasts (and I had afterwards many of them) were things not to /ess imposing than their appearance, or to my eye (accustomed to the precision 
be forgotten : even poor Dan M pronounced them perfect ; and was used to |and neatness of English inspections) more unsoldier-like. The noise and con- 
add, as the climax of praise, that his lordship was one of the very few men {fusion were excessive ; officers and soldiers were indiscriminately chatting and 
who, when they saw a good dinner, possessed the science—how to eat it! ‘laughing together; and the buxom cantinieres, dressed according to the uni- 
There probably never was an individual more calculated to command British forms ot the respective regiments, were, while supplying liquors and jokes, the 
troops than this most amiable and successful general ; nor one who, in his only smart-looking objects visible. I had expected to see the troops in their 
course from the lowest to the highest military commission which a subject can proper costume, and a little cleaned up for the occasion ; but there they were, 
hold, attached to himself so respectful and universal an esteem. _ as usual, enveloped in the well-known loose grey great-coat, which descended 
One of the leading talents of a master-mind is the nice perception of the nearly to their ankles; over which they wore their heavy belts and clumsy ac- 
qualities and capabilities of others: and it is no slight proof (if proofs were jcoutements. Their large trowsers were made of, and their broad-topped sha- 
wanting) of the correct judgment of the Duke of Wellington, that.from the kos were covered with, every varied material which the owner (in his march of 


beginning of their association to the close of the life of his old friend and lieu. plunder) could pick up, from the finest velvet torn from the altar or the priests’ 

tenant, Lord Hill was always selected by him for the most prominent responsi- embroidered vestments taken from some rifled sacristy, to the stuffof acurtain, 

bilities. ‘la piece of carpet, or a canvas sack. Never saw I such vast heterogeneous 
His equal temper, calm and firm demeanour, great good-nature, sound sense, masses of motley. 

and perfect impartiality, gained the hearty affection of all who had the good- Parts only of the two corps were cn the ground; but there were said to be 


fortune to serve under his immediate orders ; while his thorough mastery of his present about fifteen ‘thousand infantry alone. The artillery, especially of Mor- 
profession ever evinced in separate command, earned for him the confidence of tier’s corps, and the cavalry, formed the best part of the exhibition ; the former 
all; and ¢hat may be said of Lord Hill, which the duke of York, in his beauti-||was superb, and 1 was much struck with the fat and round forms of their small 
ful order issued to the army on the death of Sir John Moore, declared to be the and hardy horses, so superior in condition to our own boasted chargers, of whom 


most honourable characteristic of that excellent man, that “his whole life was 'a whole regiment had been just sent to the rear of our army, in consequence 
spent among the troops.” of sore backs and pinched up flanks, after the exertion of only a three mgnths ’ 
Lord Hill's personal staff, too, were worthy of their chief ; obliging, social, campaign. 
talented, and excellent officers—* trumps all” free from those airs de petit-mai- The marshals soon made their appearance, mounted on English horses, and 
tre, which I have often observed that staff spurs on the heels too often drive up| fullowed by a numerous staff. There was no deficiency among them of em- 
to heads made lighter by them than the feathers which adorn them. Lord Hill's! broidery, stars, and aiguilettes. Soult wore the full dress coat of his high mi- 
staff were of another mould : they were solid men, as good as their names: itary rank, and was almost covered with gold. His coarse and heavy form and 
the excellent Egerton, Macworth, Noel Hill, and Horace Churchill. Alas ! | sinister countenance served but to confirm the disagreeable impressions, which 
poor Horace ! kind, gallant, merry-hearted Horace ! ‘report, and more especialiy the atrocious cruelties which he was then said to 
Churchill was the very beau ideal of an aide-de-camp ; rapid, and willing, and have sanctioned, and of which we had so lately witnessed the horrible traces 
courageous as the Arab which he rode, and with equal look of * blood and beau- in Portugal, had created in my mind against him. Mortier, on the contrary pos- 
ty.” The great-grandson of Walpole, and of the race of the great Marlborough, jsessed a magnificent person and noble countenance ; and withal, a good name 
he was fitted for every occasion and every exploit, which required the ready wit for courtesy and humanity, which he well deserved. He was in the dress of a 
and the stout heart, which were his by inheritance. The celebrated coup de colonel general of artillery ; both wore the grand cordon of the Legion of Ho- 
main of Arroyo de Molinos was, I am credibly informed, chiefly from his sug-||nour, besides other decorations. 
gestion. His career was eventful and glorious. When the peace of Paris) They were received with carried arms, but certainly not with “ attention,” 
pronounced in Europe the soldier’s occupation gone, he flew to the East, and| as we say, that is with silence—which assuredly seemed to be no part of the 
Every tongue went on as uproariously as ever. Even 


rose to the high rank of quartermaster-general of the Queen’s troops in India.| French discipline. 
‘while the columns in open order quickly marched, passed in review, the univer- 


He fell at Meanee. 
In regard to dress, too, it was not possible to be more lax than were the most ‘sal conversation continued; much, I dare say, to their own amusement, and 
distinguished corps of the French army when in campaign. On special occa-| certainly, as it seemed to me, entirely with their general’s approbation. In 
‘\spite of all this their movements were sufficiently correct and very rapid. ‘Their 


sions only they were made to appear ew grande tenue. In the five months, 
'|manceuvres were generally performed at about our quick-time ; some, however, 


which I passed among them in 1809, [ saw them but twice in parade uniform ;) 
of which the one principal occasion was the jour de fete of the Emperor, the were done at full speed, and in admirable order ; in all other respects their ap- 
pearance and demeauour under arms were slovenly and unsatisfactory. But 


and soldier-like attire. 


15th of August. The change from their daily appearance was then great, in- t 
‘“‘ nimium ne crede colori,”—for this was a principal body of the force, which, 


deed, especially in the infantry. Their well-fitting blue coat, red collar and 
cuffs, with broad white lapels buttoned back and cut away, 60 as to disclose the ‘leaving the neighbourhood of Talavera from that review, encountered, a very 
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short time afterwards, the Spanish General Arezaga with 50,000 men on the! 
plains of Ocana, overthrew both his cavalry and infantry, took 50 pieces of 
cannon, and demolished the largest army which the Spaniards had yet been able 
to bring into the field. 

Such were the men, nay, in many cases these were the very men, who had, 
with unparalleled good fortune, vanquished again and again the best dressed, best 
drilled armies of the north ; and who, « Les Enfants gates de Victoire,” only 
lately onthe field, on which I then beheld them, had been reminded by 
fellows as have, and soon to become almost as ragged as themselves, 
that they were mortals too, and not the irresistible demigods, for which they | 
took themselves. 

We found, in truth, that it was noeasy matter to preserve a smart exterior, 
ora very correct wardrobe through Peninsular campaigning: the conjoined, 
action of light, heat, and moisture will, #s speedily as philosophically, decom-' 
pose more refractory substances than felt, leather, and broad-cloth ; whilst. 
** summer day’s suns,” there, 

« Shining on, shining on, with such sameness of splendour,” 


had a very summary way of transmuting colours, and made strange havoc upon 
green jackets, scarlet coats, and cocked-hats. 1t was droll, indeed, and some-, 
what edifying, to watch the shifts among us to be spruce and well-favoured ; 


and to observe, especially, the hearty good-will with which men, who had but) 


lately stood by the side of the * Dandy King,” in the bow-window at White’s, 
“the admired of all admirers,” shewing the age and body of the time, their 
forms and fashions, still straggled on, evenagainst fate, in their high ambition 
(uke Bon Pere Adam) to make decent the human form divine. 
Coats, which that scientific artist, Mr. Allen, had turned out perfect from 
the then classic region of Bond Street, carried hearts on the elbows, or had 
(me pudet) received a good turn from the regimental tailor. Burghart’s trow- 
sers had nearly veiled theiroriginal hues under curiously Vandyked patches: 
and straps of brown tan ; Cordovan Hoby’s Hessians had dwindled down to 
Wellingtons ; and the superb cocked-hat had hidden its faded and embrowned 
felt under a Justrous cover of black velvet : whilstthe shako, which rivalled in| 
beauty the recent invention of an illustrious field-marshal, was carried by its 
lighter proxy a pasteboard cap of the saine shape, but covered with black oil- 
silk. A dash of puppyism is, after all and everywhere, a good quality in a 
svidier, whose character, like iced punch, should have its coolness and spirit 
nicely and happily blended with more pungeut ingredients ; and it may be 
permitted to me, who can boast of long and attached acquaintance with both 
articles, to declare * selon moi,” that, when they are of the right sort, there is. 
nothing like them. 
[ would not be understood to undervalue the mysteries of the parade or 
drill : I delight as much as may be in the smart soldier, and the sharp drili- 
serjeant ; but from the commanding officer, whose whole military philosophy’ 
cousists in the tormenting process of converting into a machine, well polished 
. up and screwed together, one of our matchless regiments, may heaven deliver 
us! Lam no advocate for ** ragged rascals.’ but only venture to shew, that 
even they, being of the right metal, and well commanded for “ there’s the 
rub”) will earn their pay and * medals” too, when they can get them. I had 
once the lot to serve under a commanding officer, whose intellect was so obfus-) 
cated, as to parade his men after their dinnerin the afternoon; heat pouring, 
down upon their devoted heads rays of 125 deg. l'ah., and insist upon their semt- 
suffocation by tight stocks, and coats closely buttoned to the throat. In such 
guise and circumstance would he drill and mangavre with pitiless pertinacity in 
utter detiance of probable fevers, dysenteries, or “ coups de soleil.” This 
gentleman was in all otherrespects a most amiable man ; but he had within 
hun the leaven of over much zeal, a species of monomania, which now and 
then will seize upon the heads of regiments and brigades ; for whichI have 
never heard of a remedy, and which do not, unluckily, furnish cases for com- 
missions * de lunatico inquirendo.” 


BEAR HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA. 

Monrerey, (Caliiornia,) Nov. 29th, 1846. 

Bear bunting is one of the most promiuvent diversions in California, and) 

it is worthy the entertainment of an Empecor, when it is conducted by the 
natives of thiscountry, and after their own fashion. 
_-Whenever a Calitornian wishes to catch a bear, which at anytime he is) 
ready to undertake for the sake of the diversion, he goes, in the first place, 
and looks well over the ground for about two miles all around the spot) 
where le intends to lay his bait. This is done for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if there are any squirrel holes or ravines, and likewise to form a judg- 
ment which way the bear will be most likely to rua from the bait on her| 
being surprised. At least one of his companions accompanies him on this, 
excursion. 
They then go and catch a mare, (it matters not much who is the owner,) 


have been lying by on foot mount as quietly as possible, and when all are 
ready with their lassoes in their hands ready to swing, they put spurs to 
their horses, which at that moment are very little needed, that noble ani- 
mal appearing to all intents and purposes as anxious as his rider to capture 
the savage animal. The horse, being swifter than the bear, ifthe plan has 
been well laid, is sure to overtake bim before he can get to any bush, 
The foremost rider throws his lasso, and seldom fails of catching the bear 
either by the neck or round the body or one of its legs. Should he mies, 
there are several more close at his heels to throw their lassoes. As soon 
as the bear finds himself fast he rears and growls, taking hold of the lasso 
with his two front paws. At this crisis the lasso must always be kept tight, 
if not, the bear will extricate himself immediately. Now comes in play 
the sagacity of the noblest of anim:ls. The horse, from the very moment 
the bear is lassoed, keeps his eye on every movement, and appears to do, or 
rather I believe actually does,all in his power to protect and defend his rider 


} as well as himself; as it often happens, that from carelesness or inattention 


on the part of the rider, the bear will entangle the horse’s legs with the Jas- 


| so, aud in such cases, if it is a horse that has been used to lassoing bears, he 


on oe the greatest agility clear himself, without the least motion from 
the bit. 

I have several times seen a horse when the bear has been approaching 
him from before, instead of turning round to‘run away, wait until the bear 
got close to him, watching him all the time with a steady eye, andjall of a 
sudden take a leap right over the bear, and then turn suddenly round and 
face him again. This feat of course is only done by such horses as afe well 
acquainted with bear-hunting. I never was in either a military or naval 
engagement myself, but I have heard hundreds say that fear exists in the 
breasts of warriors no longer than till the first velley is fired. The same 
may be said of the horse in the bear hunting. From the moment the horse 
sees a bear, it matters not at what distance, he begins to tremble, and his 
heart beats so loud that his rider can distinctly hear it. But this lasts no 
longer than the first onset ; for as soon as the horse feels by the strain of 
the lasso that the bear is lassoed, his fear leaves him, and he is from that 
wwoment to all appearances in his highest glee. Ifthe bear isa very large 
one, two or three more persons will chrow their lassos on him, because an 
old bear will be very apt to take the lasso in his mouth and bite it off or 
bring such a strain on it as would break it. 

The bear being now well secured, with three or four lassoes on him, the 
horses arching their necks and snorting with pride, walk away with the 
savage animal, which is rearing, plunging and growling. Each motion 
from the direction in which it 1s the intention of his captors to carry him 
is checked by the horseman, on the opposite side; and if the intention is 
not to kill him at once, but to make him fast alive, for the purpose of baiting 
him next day with a bull, then the most dangerous part of the business has 
yet to be performed, which is that of making the bear fast alive, in such a 
manner as is least likely to injure him or affect his agility for the ensuing 
combat with his savage antagonist. 

When it is the intention to keep the bear alive for the purpose of baiting 
him, they take him as near to an oak or some other sturdy tree as they can 
well get him—then two horsemen try to get their lassoes over his head and 
one arm, and other two lasso each one a leg. These latter horsemen then 
drag the bear, going on opposite sides of the tree, until they get his after 
parts close up to the tree, with a leg on each side of it. 

All four horsemen now keep a tight strain with three turns round the 
loggerhead of each saddle, turning their horses so as to face the bear, and 
hold} back, a position which all the California horses are well accustomed 
to, and in which they hold the greatest strain. There must now be a man 
on foot, who takes a good strong lasso, and makes one end fast to one of the 
bear’s legs just above the ancle, in such a manner that it will not jam or 
draw tight around the leg. He then leads the same lasso ty the other leg, 
and makes it fast after the same manner, and so keeps on from leg to leg, 
until he has eight or ten turns. He then takes the lassoes which the two 
hinder horsemen have fast at the bear’s legs, and casts them loose. The 
bear being now well secured, with the tree between his legs, and the 
jlasso behind the tree, the forward lassoes are taken off by slacking them 
with long poles, pushing the sliding parts with the ends of these poles. 
‘This is a dangerous piece of work, and the lassoes are sometimes left 
onthe bear. When this is the case, he invariably takes them off himself, 
though they are seldom ef any service afterward on acconnt of their being 
generally bitten to pieces. 

The bear is now left with all his body perfectly free,so that he can move 
round and round the tree. Care is always taken not to irritate him unne- 
cessarily, because it often happens that these terocious animals die with 
rage ; and sometimes water is thrown on him to freshen him,—though, as 
this is some trouble, and consequeutly contrary to the inclinations of these 
people, it is seldom done, 


or if this is difficult, a stray horse will answer for the purpose, As soon); This method of hunting the bear is one of the noblest diversions with 


as they have lassoed their victim, they take it to the place previously se- which | am acquainted. ‘There is no cruelty annexed to it, so far as the 


lected for laying the bait, On this spot they strangle the avimal, and then 
let out ita entrails, that the bear might scent it at a great distance. They) 


catching is concerned, The cruelty consists in the baiting the animal, of 
which | shall give a description hereatter; but there is something extraor- 


d 

a then cut off one quarter of this animal, and drag it all over the ground for, dirarily grand in this exercise, which requires courage, skill and activity. 

i a half or three quarters of a mile round the spot, then take it back and [t requires an extraordinary degree of courage for a man to ride up beside a 
leave it with the carcase, always covering it over with some grass or bushes savage monster like the grisly bear of this country, which is nearly as ac- 

h that the birds may not devour it before the bear makes his appearance. | ‘tive as a monkey, and whose strength is enormous. Should a lasso hap- 

o The bait being left in pertect order, and the ground well reconnoitered,| pen to break,which is often the case, the bear invariably attacks the horse, 


s they go away, aud do not trouble the bait the first night, because if the bear/jand it requires very often the most skilful horsemanship to preveut the 
a comes the first night, he will be sure to return if he 1s not troubled, and horse or its rider from being injured. It requires also great skill to know 
e most likely with two or several tore, Consequently the second night is) when to tighten the lasso, and to what degree to prevent it from being shap- 
a the best hunt. The owners of the bait then invite, in secrecy, four or five) ‘ped by too sudden a strain. The rider must have his eye constantly on that 
)- choice triends. They do not invite too many, because, through too muchj\of the bear, and watch every motion. ‘ 
™ excitement among many persons, or eagerness to get the first chance to! Sometimes, either through fear, carlessness or inadvertance, a man may 
throw the lasso, the bear gets wind that all is not right, and begins to sus-) let go his lasso, In this case, another, if the bear takes off, (which he is 
e pect that (he eaemy is near, he keeps so good a watch that it is impossible) likely to do,) will goas hard as a horse can run, and without #'.,.)ing his 
n to catch him. The company catch the very best norses they can find. 1) speed, will stoop from the saddle, pick the end of the lasso from the ground 
[- is not the fleetest horse that 13 cousidered the best tor this employment. It! |and taking two or three turns round the loggerhead of his saddle and check- 
d requires a tame, lively horse, with a good government in the mouth, and @/|ing the rain, again detain the bear. 
n strong back. || 1n short, from the moment a person arrives at the spot fixed upon to lay 
J Every thing being prepared, men, horses, saddles, and lassoes, they al! wait for the bear’s coming to the bait, until he is fast te a tree or killed, he 
’ start at sundown or dusk and keep carefully to windward of the bait which! feels himself elated. Every motion of those noble animals, the horses, which 
i must be placed on a piece of ground clear from rocks, trees or bushes, and|'seem as though they were doubly proud when they feel the strain of the lasso 
t heas or within about eight hundred yards of one ot these, tor the purpose oi| fromthe saddle, and appaar to take as much delight in the sport as the riders 
ly hiding themselves, that the bear may not see them when he is approaching] themselves, Is grand beyond my power of description. 
y the bait. A horse that has been catching dears three or four times will) I have dwelt at length on this subject because it surpasses everything of the 


keep a strict watch for the approach of the bear at the bait, and will inva- 
riably let his rider know,—not by any noisy motion, but by deep suppressed 
sighs, and pricking up his ears. Wheuever the horses do this, the men who 


kind on horseback that ever I either saw or read or heard tell of. 


In a night skirmish the lasso is a dangerous article. A Californian will 
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lasso a man and drag him off his horse and choke him in one minute ; and/|men at our borough meetings ! Softly, good stranger, wait a little. No 


without getting off his horse, he will take his lasso off the neck of his van-| doubt the manner is affected ; no doubt there is too much of that semi-aris- 
quished foe. and in two minutes will be prepared for another. I have seen) tocratic drawl; no doubt the style is slovenly ; the language rather com- 
a man do this when fighting the wild Indians; and a man pursued by two |mon-place at present ; no doubt the voice seems strangely strained to talk 
others with a brace of pistols each, would stand a better chance of saving like a big one. But listen again. You will find something better soon.— 
his life, than a man pursued by one Californian within lassoing distance, be- Do you hear that sentiment? Did you ever hear political wisdom for the 
cause the party pursued by those with the pistols might possibly dodge and people put betore in much fewer words, or more portable by the meanest 
destroy the aim of his pursuers, but he who should be pursued by the Cal- understanding? Perhaps you do not well understand the subject he has 
ifornian with his lasso, would have no means toesc ape, because the lasso when fisen to speak upon ? No. Well, Pil engage that by the time you have 
thrown at any thing that is running, is as true in the hands of a Californian asa, heard the whole of his speech, you will not only thoroughly know all the 
rifle ball from a good marksman’s steady aim. facts and figures that need be known, but that you shall also get an insight 
Jeu into all the moral and political considerations that bear on it—iz fact, that 
; é you shall know about it as much as the greatest§statesman in the country. 
Rliscellaneons Articles. How exquisitely clear is the whole discourse! From the first small be- 
— ‘ginning down to the broad, grand peroration, where he sums up all, how 
A SCEPTICAL COACHMAN. ‘it bears the subject on its bosom, howit fertilises the minds of the audience. 
In a town not far from Liverpool, there dwells a gentleman who has the) Like some river stream, clear and pellucid at its source, that winds its de- 
happiness to be distinguished by the honored patronymic of Shakspecre. vious course through various tracks, now pausing on its pebbly bed, now 
Mr. Shakspeare lately dined witha friend, and after dinner, dessert, claret, shooting arrow like along, now widening and swelling into deep lake-like 
and coffee had been duly discussed, he and a Mr. H called for a coach,|| pools, now bearing down all obstacles, till at last it pours its fu!l volume at 
and proceeded in company to their respective homes. _ |jits outlet. If some sentences are labored and involved, how terse and epi- 
In due time Mr. H was deposited at his door, The latter was in- \yrammatic are others! Mark the simplicity of the diction: the pewerful 
timately known to the coachman, who, however, asked him no questions. Saxon word! How happy the illustrations—never strained or sought after, 
presuming it to have been arranged that the other gentleman should pay. yet always ready at the opportune moment. He no longer hems! and has! 
the fare. In due time the coach rolled up to Mr. Shakspeare’s door, where He is on the full tide of tis philosophic spirit. How finely he inculcates 
it happened that his notions of distance did not tally with those of the|'his noble maxims of public conduct ; how naturally and unaffectedly he 
driver. After a short dispute as to the amount of the fare, the coachman, | draws the mind to contemplate the right and the just, not despising even 
who'was a civil, steady, consciencious fellow (rare occurrence !) said,**Well,| the expedient! Observe how animated and interested the house have be- 
never mind, sir. J’ll convince you to-morrow: only tell me your come. He holds them all in achain, to which he adds new links at each 
name.” '/new argument, each new development of his well-regulated and statesman- 
** My name ?—Shakspeare.” \\like mind. Review all he has been saying, and you will confess how he 
‘Oh, now,” said the driver, “come, sir, I’m sorry to see a gentleman \had impressed you with his self possession, his coolness, his generalship, 
like you trying to come that over me. But, never mind, sir, what is your his extensive information, his insight, his wonderful faculty of making the 
name ?” | philosophy of politics easy to the meanest understandings. 
** Shakspeare !” replied the gentleman. | People’s Journal. 
The driver shook his head and,mounted his box, saying, ‘‘ Well, never 
mind, | know t’other gentleman very well, and I'll see him.”’ 
Next day the coachman called on Mr. H Having briefly men-| 
tioned the dispute, he said, shaking his head and looking very solemn, ‘* I) 
was sorry, very sorry, tosee a gentleman not only dispute the fare, but ac-, 


AN ENIGMA—sy LoRD NUGENT. 
The Moon rose high in her majesty, 
Over glittering eartt, and through deep blue sky, 
Reigning in bright tranquillity. 


tually give a false name. Why, when I asked his name, he said Shak- One soft beam looked on a woodland glade— 
speare, as if he thought I’d believe that I knew there never was but one, Two lovers strayed 
Shakspeare, and never would be another. I have heard great scholars say) Down it’s close arcade; 


And "twas thus that the Youth bespoke the Maid, 


so a dozen times.” 
| ** Dearest, I give my heart to Thee, 


Of course the coachman’s fare was easily settled, but all the persuasion. 
in the world would not make him believe in a second Shakspeare. | Truth, Love, and changeless Constancy, 

> Liverpool Albion. | All, all; —Yet more Thou shalt give to me. 

— Oh, give me what never yet was thine, 


DISAPPOINTED GALLANTS. Nor is; Yet ’tis Thou who must make it mine. 

A gallant young cavalry officer, stationed not a hundred miles from Clon- No woman hath that which from Thee I crave, 
mel, was returning to his quarters on escort duty, on a certain day, in the Or had; No, nor ever could wish to have. 
early part of last week. His party were proceeding quietly along the road, Nor, when given, albeit I pledge Thee now 
when the officer rode up to a remarkably fine, intelligent, well-dressed A true and an everlasting Vow, 
young woman, who was proceeding in the same direction as the military, Life, Fortune, all, with Thee, whate’er 
heroes, The officer engaged in conversation with the sprightly fair one, Is, or ever henceforth may be mine to share 
and he was so **taken” with her engaging manners and appearance, that Caust Thou ever or have or share with me 
he dismounted and walked by her side, until they reached the avenue gate That which now I am craving and claiming from Thee.” 
leading to the residence of the Rev. Mr. Hoffernan, parish priest of Cleri- eaaenem 
han. 

is here my father lives,” slyly said the lady; and as it is just din- 
ner hour, you will be welcome to join us,” (she well knowing that the en- “Yes. I take thy true heart and its fealty : 
amoured swain could not leave his troop.) Thy Love, and its changeless constancy : ’ 

** It would be impossible for me te accept your kind invitation, as I am iaaoa ee ees 
on duty,” replied the gallant son of Mars. Then take it. I give what I do not crave 

** Well, sir,” said she, ** you will confer a high compliment on me by ac-' Mer eee tad ae nor ever wish to env 
cepting my invitation to dine with us on to-merrow evening; and as my I give thee uasheved, aod ceurebead through life 
father, who is advanced in years, is very particular, don’t be later than five ? ‘A Wife agrecger, People’s mney 
o’clock ” 

** May I bring a friend with me ?” inquired the officer. 

Your friend shall be as welcome as yourseif,’’ was the answer. | [ve known some mean men in my time. There was Deacon Overreach, 


The parties separated ; and the next evening, about five o’clock,twomar-, : ben he tes 
tial-looking youths might be seen wending their way towards the hospita- 2OW3 he was so mean he always carried a hen in his gig-box Me en he tra- 
ble residence of Father Hoffernan, dressed in the most captivating style, Yelled to pick up the oats his horse wasted in the manger, my * ay elt ©88 
their Hyperion curls and mustachios shining brightly and scented oderifer- wd his breakfast in the morning. And then there was Hugo Bo = 
ously with * Rowland’s Macassar.” who made his wife dig potatoes to pay for the marriage license. Lawyer, 

They arrive at the door—the double tantarara is answered—the visitors |e continued, addressing himself to Barclay, “1 must tell you that story of 
walk into the parlour, and see before them, not the ‘* object of their fond Hugo, for it’s not a bad one ; and, good stories, like potatoes, aint — 
wishes,” but Father Hoffernan himself, with spectacles on nose, engaged ty as they used to be when I was aboy. Hugoisa neigbor of Well ~ 
reading a work on dogmatic theology. | coasiderable older than I be ; and a mean neighbor he is, too. ell, when 

‘Well, gentlemen,” said his reverence, “can I do anything for you 2” _||h@ Was going to get married to Gretchen Kelp, he goes down to Parson Ro- 

We come to dinner,” was the answer. Digby to geta license. 

‘**To dinner! who invited you 2” said the astonished priest; ‘‘Ilamdone| .., Parson, ~_— he, * what's the price of a license ? 
dinner thie heer.” Six dollars,’ says he. 

‘+ Your daughter,” was the reply. “ae ; Cg ny says Hugo. ‘ That’s a dreadful sight of money! Couldn’t 

“ said F “ jest you take less ? 
and rp Pha will” No,’ says he. ‘That’s what they cost me to the secretary’s office at 

An explanation took place—a full confession of the whole affair was Halifax. eis » 
made to his reverence—a description of the fair one was given, and, after) |, Well, how much do you ax for publishing in church, then ? 
an immoderate fit of laughter, the priest exclaimed, says b 

Peggy Quinn, Peggy Quina, you'll never be done with your tricks ;” ell,’ says Hugh, ‘that’s so cheap’ can’t expect give 
and then, looking at the chief actor, he said, ‘* Go home, you fool, and learn back. I think P’li be published. How long does it take? 
sense.” *** Three Sundays. 

The humbugzed Lothario, with his no less chapfallen comrade, bade the | ‘** Three Sundays!’ says Hugo, ‘Well, that’s a long time, too. But 
poor priest a good evening, and wended their way home in no very agree-, three Sundays only make a forinight, after all; two for the covers and one 
able or comfortable mood. . | \for the inside like ; and six dollars is a great sum of money for a poor man 

Tipperary Constitution. to throw away. I must wait.” 

** So off he went a-jogging towards home, and a-looking about as mean 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. \|as a new-sheared sheep, when all at once a bright thought came into his 

He rises, says something confidentially to the Speaker, and sits down head, and back he went as hard as his horse could carry him. — 
again; and now you hear the sonorous voice from the chair say aluud, ‘‘that | ‘**‘ Parson,’ says he, “ I’ve changed my mind: Here’s the six dollars.— 
the order for the day be now read.” Whereupon Lord John Russell rises |I’ll tie the knot to-night with my tongue that 1 can’t undo with my 


once more, stretches out his arm, steps up to the table, then back again, as |teeth.’ 
if he had not quite made up his mind to begin ; then turns round and looks, 
at the Speaker, then turns round the otber way and looks at the house, and 
at last comes out with a ** Sar! hevin—ar—given notice—ar—that I should 
take this opportunity—ar”——and soon. ‘“ Well! Is that what they call 
oratory in the house of commons? Why, we can show you a better speci- 


‘* «Why, what in nature is the meaning of all this” says parson, 

““* Why,’ says Hugo, ‘ I’ve been ciphering it out in my head, and it’s 
||eheaper than publishing bands, after all. You see, sir, it’s potato-digging 
time ; and if I wait to be called in church, her father will have her work 
lfor nothing ; and as hands are scarce and wages high, if I marry her to-night 
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she can begin to dig our own to-morrow ; and that will pay for the license, 
and just seven shillings over: for there ain’t a man in all Clements that can 
dig and carry as many bushels in a day as Gretchen can. And besides, fresh! 


wives, like fresh servants, work like smoke at first, but they get sarcy and. 
lazy after a while.” Lite in a Colony, by Sam Slick. 


A Valuable Trophy.—We see it stated in a Pittsburgh paper, that one of 
the Westmoreland volunteers, since the expiration of his term of service, 
has returned home, accompanied by a beautiful girl whom he captured in 
Mexico while, we suppose, he was on a scouting expedition! He had no 
use for the sword or musket in the capture, but merely used “Cupid's bow 
and quivers.” She is represented as possessing all the essentials to make 
a war-worn soldier truly happy! Who would not fall in love with a beau- 
tiful girl, with long flowing black hair, lustrous black eyes, an angelic face, 
and the form of a sylph! Should such a one cross our path, we should al- 
most be persuaded to desert our domicil, end fall a victim to her charms! 


—Louisville Daily News. | 


for many reasons, inexpedient that such a course should be pursued. It ex§ 
posed the subjects of that country to loss when they trusted governments which 
were not trustworthy ; and if the principle were once established that the Brit- 
ish government should enforce such contracts by the force of arms, it would 


|\place that nation in a situation that they would be liable to be involved in se- 


rious disputes with foreign governments upon matters with regard to which the 
government had no opportunity of being consulted originally. If British sub- 
jects came and said, as had been the case, that he was disposed to advance 
money to a foreign nation, and asked the British Government if they would un- 
dertake to make that country faithful to its engagements, and the government 
replied in the affimative, doubtless they would be found to compel the foreign 
nation to fulfil its engagements. 

That question had been frequently put to governments with which he (Lord 
Palmerston) had had the honour to be connected, and he invariably refused to 
give any such pledge. He had told the party if he advanced money he would 


do it on his own risk ; and if the foreign government failed in its engagements 
they would not interfere to obtain redress (hear, hear.) Still putting out of the 


The Price of a Ride.—The other day a sailor mate of a vessel at East question the expediency of undertaking any such engagement, he did think 


Boston, perhaps a little disguised with liquor, came across a cow quietly, 
feeding in the streets of that place and jumped upon herback. The tright-, 
ed animal started down the street with its unusua: burden, much to the 


amusement of the spectators. Having reached the end of the street the |to obtain redress. 


sailor jumped off, and with a loud cry of “* starboard your helm ?” jerked 
the cow round by the tail, jumped on again, and rode back to his original 
starting place. The owner of the cow upon hearing the facts was disposed 
to sue the sailor for damages, but the matter was finally settled by his pay-| 
ing $10 for his ride. 
Cockroach Nuisance.—This being the season when the cockroach, the 
pest of our kitchens, commencs its nocturnal excursions, the following re- 
cipe may call forth the grateful acknowledgments of those of our read- 
ers who suffer from the presence of this loathsome insect : 
Take a sixpenny loaf of wheat bread—the staler the better—reduce it to 
crumb, (of course after paring off the crust,) then in a pint of boilimg water 
put two tea spoonfuls of Cayenne pepper, one of pulverized oriseed, hal 
a drachm of saltpetre, the same quantity of white lead, and a wine glass’ 
full of extract of hops. Now throw in your crumbs of bread, digest for six, 
hours in a moderate heat ; strain through a cloth, add to the liquor 30 drops 
of tincture of quassia, and let it stand till next day, then bottle it and keep it 
in a pantry. Some dozen lumps of sugar, saturated with this mixture, and. 
strewed about the kitchen, will remove this pest in a few days. 
«* Left at the depot in this city, a silk umbreila, belonging to a gentleman 
with a curiously carved head.” Salem paper. 
We should like to see that gentleman’s head. 


Imperial Parliament. 


SPANISH BONDS. 
House of Commons, July 6. 
Lord G. BENTINCK moved an Addressto the Crown, praying her Majesty 
to take steps to secure, for the British holders of unpaid Spanish Bonds, re-| 
dress from the Government of Spain. He said that there were at presert up- 
wards of 70 millions invested in Spanish Bonds, upon which no interest was 
paid, and analysed the state of the revenues of Spain, in order to show that she’ 


that the English government as a matter of right would be justifiec in demand- 


ing of any foreign government to make good its engagements, and failing that, 
lwould be entitled to use the means that had been suggested by his noble friend 
I am quite sensible, sir, of the great importance of this ques- 
tion to a vast mass of her Majesty's subjects who have debts owing them to an 
enormous amount. These debts have, I believe, been contracted, not merely 
with a few great capitalists, but with avast number of persons of limited and 
contracted fortunes ; men who have invested the small savings of an industri- 
ous life, the small remains of their dilapidated fortunes in these loans Some, 
no doubt, investing them as a speculation, being tempted by the high rate of 
interest that was promised them; but a greater number acting really, as I 
believe, from the most generous impulses, on seeing those countries struggling 
in difficulties, or engaged in conflicts to obtain that kind of liberty which we 
enjoy. 

1 a persuaded that besides the inducement of high interest which had in- 
fi d some of those persons, a truly generous and good feeling had opera- 
|ted upon the minds of a great number of individuals to advance their money in 
\these loans. And, sir, that fact I think undoubtedly adds to the baseness—I 


feel 1 may use the word—of the governments who have broken their engage. 


ments, and have not fulfilled their pledges (hear, hear.) Sir, I cannot retract 
that expression (hear, hear,) because there is hardly a government which is in- 
debted in this manner to British subjects that might not have paid some por- 
tion, if not the whole, of the interest of those debts which it had contracted. 
‘Instead of their doing so, they go on squandering away their means, and al- 
lowed their revenues to be plundered and pillaged in the collection—aye, even 
allowing the members of the administration to amass fortunes by ‘the misap- 
plication of the public funds (hear, hear) Half of the revenue is not collec- 
ited and the great i gee of the other half is devoted to purpores wholly un- 
connected with the interests of the country. Then they come in the form 
‘of paupers, and tell us that they are unable to meet their engagements (hear, 
|hear.) 

Now, sir, though some of the American states may really for a time have 
been unable to meet their engagements, and though J bolieve that Spain during 
a portion of the civil war was in difficulties that justified their demand upon us 
‘for forbearance, still it must be recollected that Spain is no longer in this posi- 


was capable of paying her debts. “Her revenue had been rising for several tion, (hear, hear.) ‘The public income of Spain has, I believe, nearly doubled 
years, and amounted in 1846 to £12,266,353, there being a balance of rene within the last ten years. But why, it may be reasonably asked, is not the in- 
over expenditure of £422,581, besides an amount of £991,000 appropriated to come of Spain much larger than it even is at present? Why, simply because 
a sinking fund. She had found herself able to treat her creditors at home with she chooses to persevere in a principle of commercial restriction and exclu- 
great liberality, but to her foreign creditors she only paid about £200,000. in sion (hear, hear), by which she seriously limits the amount of her revenue. I 
the shape of interest. The revenues of Spain were greatly wasted. £435,- believe that I am not exaggerating the fact when I say that there are 130,000 


000 a year was spent upon the Spanish Court: more by £140,000 a year than people professionally employed in carrying on the smuggling trade in that coun- 


was spent upon the Court of the Queen of England. Upon the finance de- 
partment of Spain was spent £3,527,751 ; on her Ministry of Grace and Jus- 
tice, £187,883 ; on her Ministry of Foreign Affairs, £102,132; on her Home, 
Department, £1,226,104 ; and on her War Department, £3,223,340. Spain, 
therefore was by no means a bankrupt debtor. ‘The expenditure of the uation 
amounted in all to £11,043,771, and she had a large surplus to appropriate." 
Lord George Bentinck then argued that Spain, 4 means of her own re- 
sources and those derived from the colonies, was in a position to enable her to 
liquidate her just debts, and her not doing so at once established, according to’ 
all jurists, a casus belli between Spain and this country. He, therefore, con- 
tended that the Government was justified in taking active steps to secure the 
payment of the interest to the bondholders, if they eould not secure to them 
the payment of the principal. All that was required to secure this justice to 
the bondholders was that Lord Palmerston should threaten to send the British 
fleet in the Tagus to take possession of Cuoa and Porto Rico until the debt 
was paid. Such a threat was quite in accordance with the policy which Eng- 
land had always pursued with respect to transactions of this nature, which they 
were in the habit of always enforcing. 

Lord PALMERSTON could assure his noble friend that he was not going! 
to assert any material difference in principle from the opinions expressed by his 
noble friend, although he differed from him in their practical application, and as 
to the degree to which it would be expedient to enforce them. The noble 
lord had quoted passages from writers on the laws of nations, and had laid 
down the doctrine that one nation was entitled to demand redress from another 
for any wrong that might be inflicted on her subjects, and, if that demand was 
not complied with, she was entitled to obtain it by reprisals and the application 
of force. He admitted in all its extent the principle laid down by his noble 
friend. At the same time he differed from him in point of expediency as to the 
application of established principles in all cases to particular and individual 
cases. If the government of Spain violently seized the property of the sub- 
jects of another nation in amity with Spain under existing treaties, there was 
no doubt that government ought to interfere. In a transaction founded upon 
the previous sanction of the government whose subjects complained, in any 
case of that sort it had been the practice of Great Britain to demand and insist, 
upon redress. If any injury was inflicted on British trade and commerce there 
was no question as to what course the government ought to pursue. But, 
there was always a distinction between the ordinary transactions of subjects of 
one country with another, and the transactions betwen the subjects of one coun- 
try and the government of another. 

When a British subject in trade, and suffered any loss, it was the 
duty of the government, and they always had demanded redress, as it was for, 


not know that it was for the advantage of that country, to give great encour- 


smuggling to-morrow become a robbor—which encourages the men that were 


oyed on one day in cenveying contraband goods over the mountains, on’ 


| 
emp 
\the following day to carry the unoffending passengers up the same mountains 


itry (hear, hear.) [t appears that there are from 12,000, to 15,000, perhaps 
20,000 persons, employed professionally in watching the smugglers. There 
‘are 150,000 of the people of Spain, employed one way or another in this con- 
traband trade. This forms a great portion of the most active of the popula- 
tion ; they must necessarily be so, to be engaged in such duties. 

| New, if this enormous number of persons were employed in the productive 
\indusiry of the country they would, no doubt, become most valuable instru- 
‘ments in adding to the public wealth of the country. (Hear, hear.) Spain then 
‘loses all the revenues which she would naturally derive from laying proper and 
moderate duties upon these commodities so smuggled into the country. There 
lis no sort of industry so well protected and encouraged in Spain as the industry 
jof smugglers, which tends to demoralize the people, to engender habits of 
contempt for the law, and which makes the man who is engaged to-day in 


‘inorder to possess themselves of their property (hear, hear). That was the 
|state and principle of Spanish commerce, by which they voluntarily sacrifice a 
large annual income, much more in amount than would pay all their foreign 
creditors, if it werejreceived (hear, hear). 

I am afraid, however that the endeavours which the British government have 
from time to time made, to persuade the successive governments of Spain to 
altar this most foolish and absurd system, have in no small degree been coun- 
teracted by influence from other parts of the world. I am, sir, bound to say, I 
believe that the successive governments of France have from time to time oppos- 
ed obstacles to the adoption of any plan fora liberal commercial system in Spain, 
(hear, hear.) This is a most unfounded jealousy that has produced this evil. 
The changes which we desire would be just as advantageous to France as they 
would be to England. In point of fact, I really do not believe that the commerce 
of England would gain much by any changes of the kind, because our trade 
will be always sure to find its way, (hear, hear.) 

I should hope, sir, that the Spanish government will yet be induced by re- 
gard to its own interest to smooth the way for the abolition of this most ab- 
surd prohibition and mistaken policy, and thus place itself in the receipt 
of an increased revenue, which will enable Spain, without any difficult 
whatsover, to pay off her foreign debts. I confine not what I say to the 
government of Spain, because, although the motion of my friend is limit- 
ed in ite application to the debts due by that country, yet, as a principle, I 
think, it applies to other debts, and these debts are multitudinous, which 
are due nominally by that state. 

From the opinion which my noble friend read in the dispah to which 


plied the money due to their creditors to what they are pleased to designate 


the advantage of England to encourage commereial transactions. But he =k referred, it appears that these debtor states have, in point of fact, ap- 


ign countries ; it was, 


agement to the investing of capital w the funds of 


the public service. But I should say that this was al a misapplication 
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of property that did not belong to them (hear, hear.) There can be no doubt | it is exceedingly probable that the 200,000.000 in question will be obtained by 
that the interest of these debts no loager belongs to them. They are only’ a new emission of Treasury Bonds. It 1s so easy a mode of obtaining money ! 


the receivers in trust for the foreign creditor, and they have no right to pay) It is true that it is the most certain means of ruining oneself; it is the great 


one farthing to any service of their own, however urgent such an applica-. 


tion may be. They ought to pay the interest to the foreign creditor first, 
and then see what amount would remain. If such amount was not deem- 
ed sufficient they might lay on themselves fresh taxes or confine their ex- 
penditure within their income. This, in my mind, is the proper way to 
meet the public service. I think, sir, that is a doctrine which is indispu- 
tably true. I should therefore hope that the discussion in this house, and 
the opionions that have been proclaimed in public, will at last bring these 
governments, in proportion as they become more settled, to see not only! 


that their honor but also their interest;requires them to make good their en-|| 
agements. It mustbe admitted that many of those Seuth American states) 


ave been in a condition of internal confusion. 

Some of those states, [ should hope, have already set a good example by 
paying what is due by them. I should hope that the rest will follow the 
example that is thus set them (hear, hear.) As that example has been set 


by those who have hitherto been dealing with the cartridge box, I should), 


hope that it will not be lost on those who are in the habit of dealing with 
the ballot box (hear, and laughter.) The North American states are really 
able to pay. They have no excuse for not paying. There was no internal 
revolution among them—no military dictatorship, no civil war, which might 
justify a breach of public faith (hear, hear.) I should hope, I say, thatthe 
North American states would not wait for the example of their Southern 
brethren, but would of themselves wipe away from their history that blot 
which must be considered as a serious stain upon their national character. 
I do not differ in opinion from my noble friend so far as this portion of the 
question goes. [ think that if it were the wise policy of the government 
ot England to lay down as a rule that we should enforce obligations of this 
kind with the same rigor as we enforce obligations of a different kind, I 
think we should have a fair and full right, according to the law of nations, 
to do so (hear, hear.) 

I do not wish, sir, to modify on do away with that assent which I wish 
to give to the general principles laid down by my noble friend. Although 
I entreat the house, on grounds of public policy, not to impose on the gov- 
ernment the obligation which this address would go to throw upon it; yet I 
would take this opportunity of warning those foreign governments that we 
are fully alive to the interests of the British people, and the time may 
come when this house will no longer sit patient undec the wrongs and in- 
justice that have been inflicted on the subjects of this country. The time 
may come when the British nation will not see with tranquillity a sum of 
£150,000,000 due and the interest not paid [hear, hear]. And if they do 
not make proper efforts, and such as are adequate to fulfil their engage 
ments, the government of this country, whatever men may be in office, may 
be compelled by public opinion, aye, and even by the votes of Parliament 
{hear, hear], to deviate from that hitherto-established practice of England, 
and to insist on the payment of the money [hear, hear]. 


And, sir, we have ample means to do it. It is not because we are afraid | 


of any of those states, one or all of them put together, that we abstain from 
taking those steps which my noble friend urges us to take; for England 
wlll always, I trust, have means to obtain justice for her subjects from any 
country on the face ofthe earth, It is, however, not a question of power, 
but a question of expediency ; and, therefore, let no foreign country which 
has done us wrong deceive itself by false impressions, either that the na- 
tion or the parliament will remain forever acquiescent and passive under in- 
juries of this kind, or that when they ca'l on the government to enforce the 
rights of the people of this country, the government will not have ample 
means to procure them a full measure of justice [hear, hear]. 

Lord G. BENTINCK axpressed himself satisfied, and withdrew the mo- 
tion. 


Foreign Sammarp. 


Lonpon, July 19 (eve)—Tne money market is in a rather unsettled state, 
one day being tight, and the following day easy, and then again eee 
It is evident, however, that cash is more wanted by mercantile men * bona fide 
transactions. 

Lonpon, July 19, (eve.\—We have information that the French Court of 
Peers gave judgment in the case of M. Teste, General Cubieres, and M. Par- 
mentier on Saturday. M. Teste has been the most severely visited, as was 
expected. He is condemned—Ist, To civil degradation ; 2d. To three years’ 
imprisonment ; 3d, to pay back the 94,000f., which sum is to be given to the 
hospitals of Paris ; 4th, To a fine of 10,000f. General Cubieres has had a 
very narrow escape of having imprisonment added to his sentence, a majority 
of one only being in his favor. ¥ ; 

[The indictment charged General Cebieres, M. Parmentier, and M. Pella- 
pra, with having in 1842 corrupted “ by offers, gifts, and presents,” the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, in order to obtaiu the concession of the Gouhenans mines. 
M. Teste, then Minister of Public Works, was charged with having corruptly 
received such offers, gifts, and presents. The amount appears to have been 
94,000 to 95,000 francs. 

Frencu Finances.—The Courier Francais has the following : 

“The budget has this year reached the almost incredible amount of 
1,600,000,000 ; taxes have wrung from France, ruined by inundations and pro- 
tective duties, 1,600,000,000—from France, forced by the want of foresight of 
its Government, to pay a premium of 1,200,000,000 to have bread! But 
these 1,600,000,000 have not been sufficient to pay all the expenses, to make 
up all the voids left by waste and population. There is an enormous deficit of 
750,000,000 ! 750,000,000 ! Why such used to be the whole budget of the 
empire, sufficient for the glory of Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wagram ! 
Our cheap government, with its modest policy, had well accustomed us to de- 
ficits ; for the last 10 years we have had one regularly, but what no one ever 
witnessed was a deficit of 750,000,000. 

The Government itself appears moved at the frightful consequences of such 
a disorder. Meanwhile all the sources of the public wealth are dried up, and 

laboris generally suspended throughout the country ; yet the the necessities of 
the moment must be provided for, this deficit of 750,000,000 must be made 
up, not reckoning the deficit of the next year, . 

The new Minister of Finance has for that purpose a a bill fora first 
loan of 350,000,000 ; and as on the other hand the Chamber has lately au 
mented the amount of the Treasury Bonds by 200,000,000, there remain only 


200,000,000 to be made u 


The to mach boasted of cleverness consisting only in living by expedionte, 


Tesource of spendthrifts, who beforehand pledge their revenues, aud—as the 
phrase goes—eat the horse in the stable. Why should it not be the resource 
of our great statesmen The amount of Treasury Bonds will be augmented, 
or, in other words, the budget will be devoured beforehand ! Such was the 
customs of the old regime, that government of great nobles, imitated by our 
upstart gentlemen. The former perished in the most frightful political tem- 
pest that history speaks of. Will their imitators be more clear-sighted and 
‘more fortunate’ What is certain is, that this demand of 350,000,000 has pro- 
foundly moved the Bourse, and that sad prognostication are made.” 

_ An official letter from Lord Palmerston to Governor Sir John Davis has been 
published, approving of the late operations in Canton river, “ as justified by 
the procrastinating and evasive conduct of the Chinese, and as one but calcu- 
lated to prevent more serious difficulties at a future period. 

The personal property of the late Mr. O'Connell has been sworn under 
£25,000. He has left £1,000 to Mr. Ray, Secretary to the Repeal Associ- 
ation. 

The frigate Macedonian, Com. DeKay, reached Haulbowline, on the 16th, 
after a passage of twenty-nine days from N. York, Rev. E. T. Taylor, super- 

Father Mathew and the Mayor of Cork visited the ship, and were received 

with great enthusiasm, the yards manned, &c. The Commander of the Mace- 

donian diaed on Saturday, the 17th, with Admiral Sir Thomas Usher, and on 

i eg he was to bea guest at the hospitable board of the Very Rev. Mr. 
athew. 

The number of immigrants passengers that have left Liverpool for the U. 
States and the province, from Jan. Ist to June 30th, by official account, amounts 
to a grand total of 88,952. As children under twelve months old are not coun- 
ted, and as children under 14 years are merely counted every two as but one 
“« statue adult,” upwards of 100,000 souls have quitted their native land with- 
in the last six months. 

We have to announce another mercantile failure,—Messrs. Robert Mutrie & 
.Co., of London and Glasgow, whose debts and liabilities are estimated at £90,- 
000, and assets £70,000, but it thought the latter are considerably exaggera- 
jted.— Manchester Examiner. 

The gun-cotton mills at Faversham exploded on Wednesday, and killed be- 
tween forty and fifty persons. 

The editor of the London Art Union Journal, says he has recently seen a 
block of ice two feet long and nearly two inches thick, produced from pure 
spring water, in twenty minutes by a patent process. 

A French astronomer, named Maurais, has discovered a new comet between 

the contellations of Cepheus and the Lesser Bear. This Comet is composed 
of nucleus, witha nebulosity which extends on one side like a tail. 
The King of the Belgians, it is confidently stated, contemplates the abdica- 
tion of his crown on account of his increasing ill-health. This subject has 
formed his principal errand to England, and sow to Louis Philippe, at whose 
instance King Leopold consents to retain the nominal title for twelve months, 
until a regency can be arranged in behalf of his son. 

The House of Schiller—A correspondent of the Times says :—* On the 
20th June last the small and now dilapidated house in which Schiller lived at 
Weimer, was purchased at a public auction, by the corporation of that town 
for $5,025, being nearly double the amount of its actual value. 

The Belfast News Letter says that Mr. Sheridan Knowles « indignantly 
declined the offer of Lord J. Russell” to settle on him a pension of £100 a 
year. 

A premium of £1,000 has been offered by the Royal College of Chemistry, 
for the discovery of a method of rendering iron, when applied to ordinary purpo- 
‘ses, as little liable to rust as copper. 

The Ragged School movement has extended to Stirling, where the number 
of destitute sogeves children are variously estimated as amounting to from 
50 to 100 ; and it is calculated that the yearly expense of supporting each 
child will be from £5 to £6. 

The Times states that the cardinals had presented to the Pope a list of one 
hundred uames of persons whom thev recommended to be banished from the 
Roman States. This his Holiness refused, and the fact having been notified to 
the people thecommotion, which was assuming an alarming character, was 
tranquilised, and it is hoped that the reforms promised by his Holiness will 
|have the effect of satisfying all parties. It is added that the brother of his 
Holiness is to be appointed to the command of the National Guard about to 
be organised. 

The ramor is revived that Sir James Graham proceeds to the administration 
of India. 

Miss Burdett Couts has endowed two of the four colonial bishopries recent- 
ly created. 

The Journal des Debats announces the arrival of Mr. Cobden at Vienna, 
where he was presented to Prince Metternich and tothe Baron de Kubeck, 
Minister of the Interior, by Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador. 

Mr. Rooke, the composer of “ Amilie,” &c.. lies dangerously ill, v ith very 
little hopes of his recovery. 

A letter from Constantinople, of the 9th instant, mentions, that two hours 
after the arrival of M. Listz in that capital, the Sultan had invited to his palace 
the celebrated pianist, who had the honor of playing several pieces in presence 
of his highness. 

The King of Sweden has created Thalberg a Knight of the Order of 
Wasa. 

Mr. Jullien signed a lease for three years for years for Drury-lane Theatre. 
The house is to be splendidly decorated, and the present intention is to give 
promenade concerts, the legitimate drama, and English opera, with a first rate 
band and chorus. 


{From the London Times, July 16.] 

A bulky Parliamentary paper has lately appeared containing the corres- 
pondence from 1823 to the present day between the British Government 
and foreign powers, relative to the loans advanced to the latter by the sub- 
jects of this country. We hardly know with what feelings to regard this 
curious ledger of national bad debts and imperial applications for payment. 
Perhaps the extent and amount of our transactions might suggest a senti- 
jment of complacency and self-importance, were it not that such renown is 
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so very easily purchasable by everybody under simimilar penalties. The 
addresees of the defaulters indicate somewhat strikingly the change of the 
relations between the New World and the Old since Western Europe relied 
on the unfathomable riches of America. With the exception of the twin 
spendthrifts of the Peninsula, and the infant monarchy of the Morea, our! 
customers are all from the other side of the Atlantic; and the appearance 
of any small republic on the scene, in the character of independence, is ge 

nerally simultaneous with its appearance on our books in the character of 
a debtor. A very good business we have certainly had, though a little scat- 
tered perhaps. Nothing is said in the present schedule of certain outlying 
debts above the peninsula of Florida, but we commence transactions, im- 
mediately below, with Mexico, take in the constituent powers of Central 
America, call at Venezuela and Baenos Ayres,!then double Cape Horn, and 
run up the coast of the Pacific to Chili, Peru, Ecuador, and New Granada. 
Reserving for another occasion some general conclusions and maxims which 
may be deducted from the contents of this new guide to capitalists, we con- 
fine ourselves at present to the exposition of the law or policy as lately de- 
livered, on a question so interesting as the right of foreign bond-holders to 
national protection. The conditions ofthis question render it possible that 
the law should be laid down onee for all as a guide and a precedent for fu- 
ture occasions. The accidental relations of the two States involved, the 
temper of the country, the general aspect of the political world, and the 
circumstances of the particular case may each and- all affect any particular 
decision, but the judgment given and acquiesced in at this period of 1847, 
appears to be as follows :—That when British subjects lend money to fo- 
reign powers, it is undoubtedly competent for the British government, ac 

cording to the law of nations, tocompel payment by reprisals or war ; but 
that the exertion of this right rests entirely with the government, to be de 

termined by their view of what is best for the whole State, and cannot, ex- 

cept in pursuance of special compact to that effect, be demanded by the 
bondholders on their own behalf. The whole case ofthe Spanish bondhol. 
ders clearly turns on the belief which the creditors might justly have en- 
tertained, at the time of their advancing the money, as to the duty of the 
government to bear them harmless. If, as it has been attempted to prove, 
it was demonstrable from civil law or constitutional precedent, and was. 
moreover, popular!v understood, that the British government was as much 
bound to exact redress for a British subject in this particular case as in cer 

tain others, and the moneys were lent under the impression of this general 
and ultimate guarantee, there can then be no doubt that the government 
could only release itself from the performance of this duty on condition of 
assuming the liabilities in question, and discharning the debts which it con- 
ceived impolitic to exact. Ifit was expedient for the State that the jus 

rights of certain of its citizens should be postponed to the general good, of 
course the State which derives the benefit, should make the compensation, 
and should thus purchase the privilege of inaction which its own interests 
demand. The first principles, however, of public law and national policy 
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By the arrival of the Washington steamer, in about fifteen days, we have 
intelligence to the 15th July; and, upon the whole, it is of a satisfactory 
character. 

The crops, in all directions, are well spoken of, and the prospect of that of 
potatoes is very well, according to all accounts. A severe but short storm sent 
corn and flour a little up, but that was only temporary, and there is not any- 
thing which can countenance either a great or a permanent rise. The quan- 
tities of agricultural produce are great even to a glut in many parts of Ireland, 
so that even a destruction of it has taken place in consequence of portions hav- 
ing become spoiled or corrupted . 

Some make the sagacious concl , that had « this been disposed of some 
time ago, at reasonable terms, many who have now been hurried from the world 
in a calamitous manner, might have been yet alive.” Granted ; this is a tru- 
ism, and it is no more. It is one of the mischiefs belonging to a period of 
famine, always has been, and, it is to be feared, always will be the case un- 
der such circumstances. Such hoardings up, although originating in the wills 
and plans of individuals, is intended wisely, by the Supreme Being, to be the 
means of making the scarce commodity to go farther; and up to a particular 
extent, does good, instead of harm. But when a rapacious individual goes too 
far, and thinks only low he can increase his own emoluments from the gereral 
wants, then when the reaction takes place, in the providence of a just Creator, and 
the regrator is punished through his own cupidity. But the crime itself, in its 
smaller degree, exists in the whole details of commerce; for what is the rise 
of price in any commodity, or which causes a dear year or a dear market, but 
that the supply is not equal to the demand, or that speculators think it will not. 
The principle is the common mode of trade, the extremes are loudly exclaimed 
against. 

We perceive that in the contest for the late Mr. O'Connell's seat in Parli. 
ament, the Tory, Mr. Leader, did not succeed, and Mr. Power was elected- 


militate against the unconditional acceptance of a maxim which would 
leave a State thus perpetually and helplessly exposed to the hazards of 
war ; and, apart from the conclusions inseparable from such primary con-| 
siderations, it is evident enough that such a belief as we have hypothetical-. 
ly suggested did not prevail, or could not be justified. At the peace of 1814, 
Lord Castlereagh gave public notice that compensation had been exacted 
for the British holders of French bonds only on special considerations, and, 
expressly stated that when British subjects for the future exchanged their, 
money for such obligations, they must understand that they did so at their 
own risk, unless the special sanction of their government had been first 
obtained. And that the necessity of such sanction was pretty well compre- 
hended is clear from the observation of Lord Palmerston, that application 
had more than once been made for it to the governments of which he had 
been a member, and had been invariably refused. We take it therefore as) 
established, and we conceive it is so taken even by the advocates) 
of the sufferers, that the Spanish bondholders have not a peremptory) 
right to the alternative, protection or compensation; but that their! 
case only just falls short of such title can be denied by none. 
As far as the two contracting parties are concerned, it would be impossible} 
to make out a case either harder on one side, or more flagitious on the, 
other. It cannot have escaped the notice of any person who has perused 
either the representations of their petition or the arguments of a recent 
debate, that the law ot debtor and creditor is applied to States with very, 
remarkable leniency. In the case of an individual, confessed inability is, 
not always a protection against very serious hardship; but in that of na- 
tions, it is at once allowed to preclude any trouble or annoyance. It is as-! 
sumed as an indispensable condition for the responsibility of an incebted 
State that it should be flourishing and prosperous, and the creditors and 
their patrons think it absolutely necessary to show that it has an increas- 
ing revenue and an abundant exehequer. Nothing but its annual disen-| 
gaged surplus is considered liable to its just debts. Though Lord Palmer- 
ston avowed that nations so indebted were, in peint of fact, only receivers 
of their mortgaged revenues is trust for their creditors, to whose use they 
were bound in the very first place to apply them, yet they are permitted to, 
supersede by the claims of their own ** public service,” and by any require-, 
ments of public or private extravagance, all honest demands upon’ them. 
Nothing is asked for until it is proved by figures that even unbounded waste. 
fulness and profligacy still leave an excess out of the revenue which these 
very advances have so mainly contributed to create; and then, with the 
utmost coolness, is this very surplus refused. Some risks a lender must 
necessarily incur by intrusting his money to the chances ofa foreign nation 
and a remote land under circumstances generally of difficulty and danger ; 
and tor these recognised risks a higher amount of interest than common, 
is ordinarily taken to compensate. But we do think that it concerns the! 
common character and common credit of Christendom, that the shameless 
dishonesty of the borrowing State should not be superadded, as the worst 
and most probable, to all other hazards attending the recovery of the debt; 
but that compulsion should insure, if honor does not dictate, a decent dis 
charge of obligations from all who are competent to meet them. The late 
proceedings in Parliament can hardly be lost on these indebted States 
Though it is ruled that a single creditor may not proclaim a continental 
var Upon mesne process, yet by all classes of politicians it is affirmed 
‘hat the right of the government to act is neither questioned nor lost, but 
-ttnply suspended from motives of policy and humanity. A creditor ot the 
ost ainple and irresistible power, with all the law and all the reason on! 
Lis side, uoder the most exasperating provocations, and after repeated dis. 
eypotntments, has been contented with giving one more emphatic warning. 
‘o a perfectly solvent debtor, rather than endanger or disturb the great, 
amily of nations by summary self-defence. Let us hope that interest may 
-ompel a course which honesty has not yet suggested. 


This was a very brief victory, for the dissolution of Parliament has taken place, 
and a new election ensues; but we doubt whether the Tory will try again, un- 
less it be—as is sometimes done in private life—to try the antagonist's funds. 
We are glad to perceive so good an account of the English revenue, notwith- 
standing the very heavy year and the free trade system ; for the report is that 
whether we view matters by the corresponding quarter, or by the previous 
year, in each case there is a satisfactory augmentation. 

The Navigation Laws, which we hardly can suppose tv exist compatibly with 
the trade, at least not in any very great degree, have got their mortal blow in 
the British Parliament. But there are those who have the solitary virtue, that 
they will die in their belief,” who think it is as untikely to have the Naviga- 
tion Laws suspended or abrogated on the St. Lawrence as on the river Thames 

They surely do not mean to institute a parallel in the cases ; or, supposing that 
they do, we can assure them that the latter is neither impossible nor unlikely. 


DIRECT PRAYER, AS AN ORDINARY PART OF DEVOTION. 

A question has arisen in our mind on this subject, which seems to de- 
mand at least a consideration, and to deserve an attention which may apply 
both to private and public cenduct. This, we know, has been both thought of 
and spoken of by persons who are far, very far beyond us in thought, wisdom, 
and in influence of opinien ; one of whom was the good and pious Addison. 
But he treated the subject in so allegorical and apparently light a manner, 
(as if he imagined the matter to be plain, and the subject to be one which re- 
quired no more than a great satire upon it) that he has left his notions in the 
form of an apologue which has formed pleasant comic reading to the young, 
has been subsequently neglected by the older, and is now almost forgotten by 
readers of all sorts, though the practice on which it is founded still remains 
without the consideration we deem it deserves. We are alluding to family 
prayer, and we cannot more fully describe the custom than by the title which 
we have given to this article. 

To consider this matter rightly, it is necessary that we have strongly before 
us the principal great attributes which we properly ascribe to the Great Being 
to whom we address ourselves in prayer, and from whom we expect or at least 
hope for a successful answer to our prayers. Now let us reflect that the great 
Being is not only immortal, but omnipotent, omniscient, ubiquitous, and a/l 
powerful. That He is immortal, we infer from our utter incapacity by any sort 
of means from ascertaining his originality, and from His being called, even in 
the earliest period of human nations, “ The Ancient of days ;’’ and that even 
when we consider the apparantly earliest parts of creation, we are obliged to 
admit that they are but crea/zon, and infer a Creator who must have been ear- 
lier that they are. We infer that He must have been and is Omnipotent, be- 
cause He still continues to keep the movements of the earth in the same regu- 
larity which belonged originally to those of this earth and of the whole uni- 
verse, so far as can be perceived, from the beginning of time to the present. 
We admit His omniscience, for we constantly perceive and acknowledge works 
of that unerring wisdom which created the universe in which parts do not 
run counter to the rest, but all act harmoniously, and we do not find that one 
very is at all contradictory to the rest, never interupts the rest, but tha 


very thing is fitted to be in hermony arranged, and in the fitting agrees to be 
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the arrangement of all events was disposed in perfect harmony with all those 
circumstances. When, therefore, a man addresses to God a prayer worthy 
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satisfactory to the rest ; that there is in fact a oneness in the whole of crea 


tion, and that the longer the human mind is permitted to enquire and examine 
the more is admiration excited at the wonderful fitness and adaptation of things||of being heard, it must not be imagined that such a prayer came not to the 
giving evidence that it has been originally devised by Ommiscience. We see,| knowledge of God till the moment it was formed. ‘That prayer was already 
as it were, instinctively, the ubiquity of the Godhead, for we perceive the) heard from all eternity ; and if the Father of Mercies deemed it worthy of be- 
same marks of design and of goodness, whether we be on the shore or on the! |ing answered, He arranged the world exactly in favor of that prayer, so that 
ocean, whether in the arctic or in the torrid regions, whether we be on the me- the accomplishment should be a consequence of the natural course of events. 
ridian of Washington or on that of Canton, we see the same Providence act-| It is thus that God answers the prayers of men without working a miracle. 
ing in the same wise way, in any geographical position, and we infer (and we) ‘* The establishment of the course of the universe, fixed once for all, far 
therefore rightly infer) that the same great and good guide acts where we go) from rendering prayer unnecessary, rather increases our confidence, by convey- 
not, and cannot get to witness, as he does in any part to which we have access |ing to us this consolatary truth, that our prayers have been already, from the 
and to which some of our race have been able to penetrate. And we have a||beginning, presented at the feet of the Throne of the Almighty, and that they 
right to argue the entire and never-ceasing benevolence of this Great Being,||have been admitted into the plan of the universe, as motives conformably to 
from our convictions of the other great attributes to which we have already||which events were to be realized, in subserviency to the infinite wisdom of the 
alluded, for we cannot suppose him infinitely superior to every thing and every |Creator. 
being else, which is also of His creation, and suppose that he has any such ‘Can any one believe that our condition would be better if God had no 
feeling as animosity, any such passion as envy, any such rivalry as that of an |knowledge of our prayers before we presented them, and that He should then 
antagonist, being, or any motives whatever that should lead the Creator to||be disposed to change in our favor the order of the course of nature? This 
seek, the misery or unhappiness of the beings whom he has created. ‘might well be irreconcilable to His wisdom, and inconsistent with His adorable 
To such a Being, whom, among other things, we are not to suppose, and, |perfections. Would there not then be reason to say that the world was a very 
in fact, we never can suppose, to be either slumbering over His task of being,/imperfect work? That God was entirely disposed to be favorable to the wishes 
the Guide and Director, never forgetful or making mistake therein, and never||of man; but, not having foreseen them, was reduced to the necessity of every 
having any portion of His all-wise and all-powerful plan to alter or correct, we |instant interrupting the ccurse of nature, unless He were determined totally to 
can never have to p’ ~ or {to beg, well convinced that all is arranged for the /disregard the wishes of intelligent beings, which, nevertheless, constitute the 
best, and that from this will and design “there is no variableness rather shadow |principal part of the universe? For, to what purpose create this material world, 
of turning,” but that we can never enough return our thanks and praise for his, replenished with so many great wonders, if there were no intelligent beings, 
manifold mercies, and our gratitude for the millions of benefits which He per-| capable of admiring it, and of being elevated by it to the adoration of God, and 
petually showers on us and ours, and upon the organised beings ef the uni-|/to the most intimate union with their Creator, in which, undoubtedly, their 
verse generally. Being fully aware that by creation and happiness He has, highest felicity consists *” 
only multiplied the bliss of existence in an infinite degree,—a determination | Now, we confess that when we first saw the foregoing quotation, we were 
which was not accessary to creation generally, and which could only spring |struck with the idea that here we had fallen into a rational cause for prayer on 
from a benificent notion of adding to the source of delight which should be) |particudar occasions, and that this, which is by no means beyond our notion of 
found in created nature, as it is popularly called. In this state of belief in||Almighty Power, was sufficient reason for gratifying the wishes and full hearts 
heavenly guidance and power to do all things for the best, it seems to be un-||0f the pious and earnest, and was quite enough to bear out the creature in in- 
necessary to pray that God will be pleased to bring things to pass according! |terfering with the government of the Creator and Guide. But we do not think 
to the tenor in which we word the petition, and to bring things about accord-||so much of it upon more mature consideration. It is more like the system of 
ing to the dictation of us finitive beings. Descartes, who will invent and suppose “cycle and epicycle” and other ma- 
We are all ready, we presume, to say that we never sufficiently praise and|/ehinery, than give up an erroneous system. We are much more inclined to 
glorify Him for the number of blessings vouchsafed unto us, not one of which||let the matter be contemplation and hope, expressed or thought, than prayer 
js ours by right, but which has been given to us, in greater or less degree by| direct, and let the top of each observation and the gist of each reflection be 
our beneficent Creator, according as in his wisdom and goodness he knows| | thy will be done,” than (however devoutly) to desire in expression that any 
will be best, and for the benefit of the whole as well as to ourselves; and /thing be granted. 
there are iv the world many, who conscientiously believe most of our devo-| The remarkable Samuel T. Coleridge, even whilst a young man, and inclin- 
tions should consist of a contemplation of ite all-wise plans, the up-shot of ed towards the Unitarian belief, says the following: “ We offer petitions, not 
our desires may fall in with the general government, and we be gratified our supposing we influence the Immutable ; but because to petition the Supreme 
own way. ‘There are many who say with the pious poet, that he ||Being, is the way most suited to our nature fo stir up the benevolent affections 
“ Sees with equal eye, as God of all, of our hearts. Christ positively commends it, and in St. Paul you find unnum- 
A hero perish and a sparrow fall, bered instances of prayer for individual blessings, for kings, rulers, ete. We 
Atoms, or systems, into ruin hurl'd, indeed should all join to our petitions, “ But thy will be done, Omniscient, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” All-loving, Immortal God!” ‘Thus we see that the attributes of the Deity, 
and would think it a monstrous presumption to thrust in the prayer of a cre-/ which we began by insisting on, are never to be forgotten, and that prayer is 
ation, who knows nothing either of the design or the ends of physical go- only a relief to the feelings, from mortal nature. The prayer, therefore, is no- 
vernment. ‘T'hat this contemplation may be founded on the language of the thing more than an ejaculation of the heart, loudly or silently, and is always to 
Lord's Prayer, in which is said «Thy will be done,” and in which the disciples,| have reference and intercession to the heavenly will; and we think that this 
who believed in the propriety of prayer, and who begged of our Lord to teach |understanding should be kept up in the minds of our children. 
them to pray, were answered thus : * After this a Py ye.” Now this To this quotation from Coleridge, in 1796, we may add a remark of kis in 
meditation and contemplation of the Divine mercies, and wished-for boons, may ||1807, when he had for ever abjured the tenets of the Unitarians, and when he 
be either silent or uttered aloud, according as the person is either a private in- | was exceedingly fervent in those of the Trinity. ‘ Christians,” said he, expect 
dividual or the principal of a family ; more especially if he is the earthly guide 'no outward or sensible miracles in prayer. Its effects and its fruitions are spi- 
and guardian of a rising generation. ‘The whole may be uttered, and with ‘ritual, and accompanied, says that true Divine, Archbishop Leighton, not by 


' that tone of gratitude and confidence which marks the condition of the Netttl sedans and arguments, but by an inexpressible kind of evidence which they 


and that rather hopes than wishes to dictate the event of God’s mercy ; for only know who have it.” ‘Thus, evidently, although both Coleridge and J igh. 
we are told, early in the Old Testament, that we are thankfully to receive what |ton are desirous of keeping up prayer as a religious duty, they conceive more 
Divine Wisdom gives, for we read in Job, “ Have we not received good at!|of it as a reflection, a mediation, a hope, a contemplation, or an ejaculation, 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil! Blessed be the name of the |than as a supplication, which last the maay understand by the term prayer, and 
Lord!” By those thoughts we shall thankfully be recipients of God, and pa-' one rather partakes of the holy confidence which this brings to the heart, than 
tient bearers of disappointment. believes in the efficacy of application itself, or expectantly of direct success 
Amongst those who have advocated prayer as a direct appeal to Omnipo- ‘through the mode of application to the Supreme Being. 

tence, is the wise and learned Leonard Euler. He says, in considering an ob-| ‘The feeling “ which they only know who have it” is that which is pre- 
jection which has been started against prayer, ‘ Religion prescribes this as our ferable in the use of prayer, which is most consistent with the letting forth of 
duty, with an assurance that God will hear and answer, cur vows and prayers, |oyr desire in the mind in our mortal state, which is the real utility of prayer, to 
provided they are conformable to the precepts which He has given us Philoso-'|the creature, and which we cannot infer to have any such relation as that spok - 
phy, on the other hand, instructs us that all events take place in strict conform- len of by Euler. If it be not a help, it is a relief, and it may, without diffi- 
ity to the course of nature established from the beginning, and that our prayers. culty, be applied in personal wanis, wishes, desires, and necessities, without 
can effect no change whatever; unless we pretend to expect that God should |jnterfering at all in the general government. It seems as natural to the afflict- 
be continually working miracles, in compliance with our prayers. ‘This objec: ed or the wishing heart as the calling out or groaning in physical distress ; 
tion has the greater weight, that Religion itself teaches the doctrine of God's, for, as the latter cannot ease the real pain of the stricken, but assists in re- 
having established the course of all events, and that nothing can come to pass lieving something of the sufferings, so the prayer, though it may not be an 
bui what God foresaw from all eternity. Is it credible, say the objectors, that 'swered by Divive Wisdom, may relieve the woes of him who prays and convey 
God should think of altering this settled course, in compliance with any pray- |a confidence and a hope which could not have followed silence ; yet, always, 
ers which man might address towards him? | the sentence should be kept in mind, “ Thy willbe done.” The after miseries 


« But I remark, first, that when God established the course of the universe, of the celebrated man just spoken of, together with the relief he found in 
‘prayer, and the constant exhortations of his friends on that score, show that he 


and arranged all the events which must come to pass in it, He paid attention to 
all the circumstances which should accompany each result ; and particularly to 
the dispositions, to the desires, and prayers of every intelligent being, and that, 


‘|was never without the use of that kind of consolation, and his final prayer, 
with which the present article shal) conclude, will show that he always looked 
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on the practice of prayer partly as an expression of thanks for benefits receiv- 
ed, partly of praise and glorification of the Great Giver and Creator, and part- 
ly a contemplatio:, or ejaculation, or a hope of the benefits and blessings 


which he wished for and desired, yet with a constant view to the all-wise and 


never-varying plan of the Almighty, and with those expressions before him of | 


«« Thy will be done,” as contained in the Redeemer’s instructions, and with the 
reflection of Job, “ Shail we receive good, and shail we not receive evil.” 

We are giving publicity, not to an essay, but to a set of thoughts and ideas 
that rise up in the mind. Unlike the controversialist, we are desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth, and shall no difficulty in confessing our errors, upon being 
convinced of them. We desire to hear from whoever may think differently 
than we do ; they may convince others besides the writer, who wishes to know 
what can be said on this subject. 


The following was written by Coleridge a short time before his death. | 
The charming book, lately published by Wiley and Putnam, has given | 


much additional strength to the determination of writing this, and it is 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Beauties of the Opera, Nos. 1 and2. New York: KF, Atwill.—The 
‘publishers here mentioned have began a very fine and valuable series under 


this title, in which their purpose is to include every gem of modern opera, 


|well printed in good music engraving, and well appreved pianoforte ar- 
rangements. Being music sellers and large dealers, they have a great se- 
lection always at hand, of which to make use, and they are careful that all 
‘shall be put forth worthy of the firm and the credit to which their estab- 
jlishment properly aspires. The first number contains a well-executed like- 
‘ness of Jenny Lind, and the second quite as good of the recently great fa- 
'voriie, Mdlle. Tedesco; we hope the next will contain a likeness, in a 
‘similar manner, of Mrs. Bishop. 


The Drama. 


|| The Park Theatre has commenced very early the season of entertainments 


heartily wished that it may give even half the qualificatiun in the perusa 


|| with the opera of «* Linda di Chamouni,” an English version of it, partly, we 


to all that it has to the writer, | suppose, to be begun by the time the new Theatre opens, and partly to intro- 
PRAYER OF S. T. COLERIDGE, WRITTEN IN 1831. ‘duce the powers of the new cantatrice, Mrs. Bishop. As regards the latter, a 

Almighty God, by the eternal Word, my Creator, Redeemer, and Preserv- finer hit could not have been made, for we do not hesitate to state an opinion, 
er! who hast in thy communicative goodness glorified me with the capa- that a finer or more finished songstress has never appeared on this side of the 


bility of knowing thee, the only one absolute God, the eternal | Am,as the | 


author of my being, and of desiring aud seeking thee as its ultimate end : 
—who when I fell from thee intothe mystery of the false and evil will, 


Atlantic. We say this, having in remembrance most, if not all, who have come 
before her, that have had any pretension to distinction. She is beyond doubt the 


didst not abandon me, poor selt-lost creature, but in thy coudescending most tasteful in execution, and the most feeling in style, we have ever heard on 
mercy didst provide an access and a return to thyself, even to the Holy One, this side the ocean ; we say so deliberately, and this (that is her talents as a song- 
xine stress or of an actress) is all that the press and the public are called upon to dis- 
Jesus, that for man he might be sho bite onl pinneneeiinn 1_O, Giver of ali cuss. She has the exquisite delivery of certain passages in the vocalism, without 
good gifts, who art thyself the only absolute Good, from whom I have re- the cold unimpassioned manner of Cinti Damoreau, and the only objectionable 


I pew of good ‘point which we have to notice, of any consequence, is the destortion of her 
and from thee good alone,—from myself and my own corrupted will all evil, | 

and the consequences of evil,—with inward prostration ot will, mind, af- paeueh, wore Fe cadenza of force. In this last SuapeN, che is like Mrs. 
fections | adore thy infinite majesty ; | aspire to love thy trancendent good- Wood, only she turns her jaw to the left, and Mrs. Wood to the right, but 
ness ! ‘both so destort the countenance, that, for the moment, they destroy that let- 
ay my ter of recommendation. She is completely mistress of the stage and of her 

ore thee, of eyes too pure to behold iniquity, and whose light, the bea- Se 

titude of spirits conf*;med to thy will, is a consuming fire to all vanity and — emotions ; she stood well the storm of applause which greeted her first 
corruptions ;—but in the name of the Lord Jesus, of the dear Son of thy appearance, and endeavoured to clinch that favor which appeared to meet her, 
love, in whose perfect obedience thou deignest to behold as many as have by taking more than usual pains, and singing with unusual labor, her first intro- 


of this iduetory, and the aria which followed it. This was applauded loudly, and she 
ounden nightly sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, in humble trust that | ; . P ’ a 

the fragrance of my Saviour’s righteousness may remove from it the taint jeung again. Her whole performance good, wee che fine mus 
of my mortal corruption. Thy mercies have followed me throngh all the sical instrament. She is about the middle size, and is exceedingly well form- 
hours and moments of my life; and now | liftup my heart in awe and jed. Her manner of walking the stage we did not think the most graceful pos- 
of life through the past the ‘sible, but she is evidently at home there. ‘The bouquets were literally show- 
alleviation of my bodily suflerings and languors, for the manifold comtorts, 
which thou hast reserved for me, yea, in thy fatherly compassion hast dering ont ene part of the Susiness 
cued froin the wreck of my sins or sinful infirmities ;—for the kind and af-|,U Pon her was the picking of them up. She was called forward at the end of 
fectionate friends thou hast raised up tor me, especially for those of this! the second act, and again at the end of the Opera, on which latter occasion 
household, for the mether and mistress of this family, whose love to me has ‘the curtain was drawn up, and the finale was sung again; after which all who 


been great and faithtul, and for the dear friend the supporter and sharer ot ee : 
my studies and researches ; but above ail for the heavenly Friend, the cru-||bad borne principal parts of the opera were called forward, namely, Mrs 


cified Saviour, the glorified Mediator, Christ Jesus, and for the heavenly Bishop, Mrs. Bailey, Messrs. Frazer and Brough, when the plaudits and satis- 
Comforter, source of all abiding comtorts, thy Holy Spirit! that | may with, faction were loudly expressed. Mrs. Bailey won and deserved unqualified 
a deep.r faith, a more enkindled love, bless thee, whothrough thy Son hast |praise for the manner in which she went through her interesting part, and we 


not at all surprised thereat, for we had the pleasure of hearing her at 
ferences cease, of great and small; who l’ke a tender parent foreknowest Baltimore near the end of last year, and were actually astonished at the great 


all our wants, yet listenest well-pleased, to the humble petitions ot thy improvement she had added to her naturally quiet style, the feeling of her ex- 
children ; who hast not alone permitted, but taught us to call on thee in all pression, the neatness of her execution, the very artistical mode of action, were 


our needs.—earnestly I implore the coutinuance of thy free mercy, of thy ‘the general theme of remark, and she more than deserved the applauses she 
protecting providence through the coming night. 


Thou hearest every prayer offered to thee believingly with a penitent and| £% Whilst her appearance aud manner were exceedingly appropriate to the part 
sincere heart. For thou in withholding, grantest, healest in inflicting the |she was playing. Frazer was very irregular in the mode in which he went 


wound, yea, turnest all to good for as many as truly seek thee through through the tenor, sometimes pretty good and at others bad. Brough's acting 
Christ the Mediator! Thy willbe done! But if it be according to thy " 


wise and righteous ordinances, O shield me this night from the assaults of 
disease, grant me refreshment of sleep, unvexed by evil and distempered 
dreams; and if the purpose and aspiration of my heart be upright before 
thee who alone knowest the heart of man, O, in thy mercy, vouchsafe me, 


yet in this my decay of life, an interval of ease and strength, if,so—thy | 


grace disposing and assisting—! may make compensation to thy church for, 
the unused talents thou hast intrusted to me, for the neglected opportuni 
ties which thy loving-kindness had provided. O let me pe found a laborer 
in thy vineyard, though of the late hour, whon the Lord and Heir of the 
vintage, Christ Jesus calleth fur his ser vant. S. T. C. 


We refer our readers to an advertisement for a partner in a Scholastic. 
Establishment. This matter has been long going, and is, and has been 
from the first, of high character and considerable emolument. It would. 
aswer well for one who has the sum at command or available. 


Fine Arts. 


Mr. Atwood has lately taken a full length portrait of Gen. Zach. Taylor, 
of which he has that distinguished man’s certificate that it is, by him, con- 
sidered a good likeness. Since then, he has got the opinion of several offi- 
cers who are familiar with Gen. Taylor’s appearance, who confirm the ex-| 
pressed opinion. Mr. Atwood is now in this city, exhibiting the picture, 
and many go to see it. We know not at all the general appearance of the. 
illustrious sitter, but upon witnessing this exhibition ef the soldier, we’ 
were very much impressed with a notion of its faithfulness, and would 
urge upon the public to go and see it at La Farge Buildings, Broadway. It; 
is a three quarter face, and the likeness is full length, and life-like. 


Full Length Engraving of Gen. Taylor. New York, Berford & Co. 
This subject is now very popular, and every authenticated likeness is 
bought with eagerness. This work is well vouched for; it is of cheap 
pricg(only 124 cents), and no doubt will be extensively sold. 


Popping the Question,’ 
‘received by the audience as she ought to be, and played Miss Biffin in excel- 


iwas his best characteristic, and was, on the whole, very good. He, we sus- 
|pect, was not up in the vocalism, for he sung somewhat flat, as is always the 
case when the singer has doubts of being ready ; and Mrs. Knight (except 
ithe ringing style of utterance for which she is remarkable) was true both in 
ivoice and in acting. The opera, upon the whole, was better done than we an- 


\\ticipated, and we very strongly recommend all who are partial to operatic per, 


formances to go and hear this force. We cannot very strougly praise the or- 
chestra. The band played as if somewhat uncertain of the several parts, and 
seemed weak, and we m'ght say the same of the chorus, which was neither 
strong nor good ; more and better bass was wanted ; but we saw one who is 
never amiss, a basso formerly of the Olympic. 

Before the opera, was a farce, in which Mr. Bass played well, as Primrou 
’ and the favorite of the public, Mrs, Vernon, was 


‘lent style. 

We would here willingly stop, but the reader would choose, probably, to hear 
our notion of the internal ‘ decoration” which has lately been done at the Park. 
Truth to say, we do not like it, nor approve at all. ‘The objects in view in this 
part of the doing, seem for the painter to save invention and labor in the “ de- 
coration,” and and as the management to save money ; for there is a miserable 
want of invention in the no sty/e of daubing, and the colours are of the most 


{common and dull kind. A red and brown red, the effect of which is to require 


more light to brighten the interior generally,and there is adrop scene which is noth= 
ing more than the representation of a stiff material curtain of the same kind of 
sombre colour. The house has an appearance of present cleanness, which is the 
best and indeed the only thing in its favor, and and there are on the panels of 
jthe middle tier of the boxes some appearance of medallions, representing the 
heads of persons, but who, we could not tell—probably either dramatic authors 
or actors. 
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Cricketers’ Chronicle. 

Great Match of Cricket, played on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 27th and 
28th July, at the Kings County Club Ground, at Bedford, between the 
SYRACUSE CLUB vs. BROOKLYN STAR CLUB 

This was the return match of the said Clubs, and each party has now won 


| 
not sufficiently do, the affair they are iatended for. They do not help any- 


| thing, but they are confusion worse confounded, They may be, and indeed 


ce ; i as b hollow thing, for the first t that went in at . - 
once; but this last has been a hollow thing, fo st two tha nt in a are lively dialogue, but they tell no tale, 


the second innings of the Syracuse Club got all the 17 that were necessary for | 
winning the game, without parting company, or either of the two being put 


out. It is not usual, nor indeed ever the case, that two clubs play the con- 
quering game, in order to institute superiority, unless that be previously and 
specially agreed to. ‘The ‘home and home” are mutuality of courtesy, and 
perhaps to try if a particular ground suit either party more than it does the 
other. 

We regret that we were not on the ground, so as to give a report ast week, 
particulagly as, wherever we can, we like, ourselves, to have a record and his- 


torv of the play; and more especially still, as we are certain that, except “our | 


grandson” of the Sunday Mercury, who does not care to keep constant cogni- 
zance of these things, there is no other of the public press in the United States 
than ourself, that can give all the details properly and fully ; and in the sub- 
joined we are obliged to take the bald report, which we find in contemporary 


publications 
BROOKLYN STAR CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. ne 


Rouse, st. Playford, b. Peirson.. 0 b, 


e. Mann, &. 
FUN OUE 


Hines, b. 
Hardy, b. 12 


Hornbuckle, b. Peirson 
Warner, b. Peirson 4 c. Paine, b. Durant............ 5 


Smith, st. Playford, b. Peirson.. 1 b, Hiburd 
Pink, b. 16 ROE OUE 10 
Alexander, b. O TUN AD 
Sharp, b. Hiburd 1 1 


66066600 3 Byes 5 


55 67] 

SYRACUSE. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Peirson, c. Pink, b. Rouse...+-. 4 
Oliver, b. Hornbuckle.......... 23 
Playford, b. Hornbuckle........ 0 
Henson, run 


Cyclopedia of English Literature, No. 14. By Chambers Brothers — 
|New York: Berford & Co.—This charming work makes good progress in 
| publication, and will be complete in 16 numbers, It is in very great re- 
‘quest, and will form a portion of nearly every popular library. 

| 

r A Boy carried over the Niagara Falis.—The following melancholy oc- 
currence, which took place at Niagara Falls, on the 13th ins’., is the only 
| !ncident of the kind that has been reported since the region around the falls 
_has been settled. It is told by the Rochester Advertiser : 
| We learn from Col, John Fisk that a melancholy accident occurred at 
|| Niagra Falls, on Sunday last. A fine lad of the name ot John Murphy, aged 
| about 13 years, in the employ of Judge Porter, in crossing to Chippewa, 
in a canoe, was drawn into the rapids on the Canada side, and into the 
'|‘* Great Horse-Shoe Fall.” When he was first discovered he was beyond 
the reach of all earthly assistance, and although the little fellow did all 
that courage and strength ¢ uld do, holding his slight canoe tor nearly 
twenty minutes stationary, aud when tired nature gave up contending lon- 
ger, with the wind and currert hoth against him, the little fellow plunged 
overboard, and with the courage and preservance of a man, for some time 
breasted the current. But, alas, too late; though within one hundred 
yards of the shore, he was in the embrace of the rushing e*taract, which 
never releases its victims ! 

_ TM broken fragments of his frail bark were all that were found of the 
little mariner, A widowed mother and three children mourn the loss of a 
|json and brother, and many strangers lament the fate of a noble and excel- 
| lent boy. 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS. 

A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 

body the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They are a 

FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thel: sale 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
|healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case ofa 
|sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, andthe 
|benefit is secured at once. Fathers and’ mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; letall men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has 


stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 


0 
H. Peirson, TUN 24 NOt OUE 


Durant, b. Hornbuckle.......+. 1 
Paine, b. Hornbuckle.......... 2 
Hambrook, b. Hornbuckle, do 4 
Drew, b. Hornbuckle.......... 6 
Munn, not out 22 NOt 7 
Hiburd, run 1 
Wide 10 
No Balls eeeeereeeereee eee 2 1 
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Literary Notices. 


Power of the Soul over the Body: by George Morse, M.D. Harpers. 
_-This work forms the counterpart of the author’s former production—| 
“ The Use ot the Body in Relation to the Mind.” That book has been| 
universally regarded as the best on the interesting topic of which it treats) 
that we have; and it is not needfal that we should go into any exposition| 
of the work before us Of course, all who have obtained and perused the 
first will procure the sequel, and to those who may not have met with either, 
we earnestly commend their perusal. They are books combining the ele- 
ments of success—valuable instruction presented in an attractive and most 
agreeable style. This volume is beautifully printed and bound in muslin, 
price 50 cents, forming No, 25 of Harper’s Miscellany. 

Good Genius thot turned everything into Gold —This is a delightfully 
written fairy tale, by the leading editor of that renowned wit—‘* Panch”’— 
the ruling satirist of the British capital. It is, we observe, generally and 
enthusiastically commended by the English critics, and especially for its 
charming simplicity and excellent moral. Some illustrations by Cruik- 
shank adorn the work, and the ornamental exterior add to the recommen- 
dations in behalf of this delightful little book. The Harpers have printed 

the series, of which it forms No. 5, in very elegant style, and issue its vo-| 
lumes at the very moderate rate of 373 cents. 

Pictorial History of England.—No. 27 of this sterling and most inte- 
resting history has just appeared. It relates to the important epoch of the 
Protectorate ; the engravings are of great historic interest. 

The Harpers also issue a cheap edition of Head's Home Tour—a work 


full of valuable hints. 

The Minor Drama: New York, Berford & Co.—These interprising pub- 
lishers are rapidly putting forth this series, They liave lately published 
«The Follies of a Night,” by Planché, and “ Luke the Laborer, or the 


Lost Son,” by Buckstone. Both these comediettes are very good, and they 


are well selected to form part of the Minor Drama. 
The Secret Passion: New York, Stringer, Burgess & Co.—This is a 


| An hois ve benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones tha 
receive the interest of a thousand per cent. How? In a present payment of health, of viva- 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sion of mind 

Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
jhealth and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
lal kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used without taking out 1m- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 
be present when the blood is pure. 

MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 

| Dear Sir . I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach and much flatulence, especially 
jafter eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given 
jme much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was 1eal- 
ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 
In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only afew weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, I found myself much improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
Testored me. It is four months now since, and I have enjoyed the best possible health, having 
|no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 
B. Biandreth, M. D. 
Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 


Broadway ; also, at his retail «ffices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, inthe United States and Canada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 


TO LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 

WANTED A PARTNER, either active or special, in a long established Literary Institu- 
tion of high character. To any one having a capital of Five Thousand Dollars, this oppor- 
tunity of investment presents advantages not ‘often to be met with—references of the most 
satisfactory nature will begiven. The profits will be from 25 to 30 per cent., and may be in- 
creased to much more. For particulars as to information where an interview may be had, ap- 
ply, if by letter post-paid, to ‘‘ Socins,” at the office of the Anglo American—or to A. D. 


PATERSON, the editor of the same. { Aug. 7-4t. 


CUMMINGS’ 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
No. 591 Houston street, (adjoining St. Thomas’ Church,) 
Will re-open on Wednesday, the First of September. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
In Rudimental Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water Colours. 
Drawing and Painting from the 
ANTIQUE CASTS AND LIVING MODELS. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES'ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE ; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 
The above Baths are now open. Warn water isa healthful stimulant ; itat once makes clean 
and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them 
themselves. Jaly 17. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. ; 

JQLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J, Levenstyn. yély, 


[July 24-6t 


pert of the publications intended to illustrate « portion of the life of Shak- 


AvcustT 7, 


382 American. 
| | Speare; and, sooth to say, in our estimation, these works, though ingeni- 
ous, and although there is a large introduction of characters in them, we 
| cannot find that they either illustcate the plots or language of Shakspeare ; 
ee 
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FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC.,, | 
geni- } : _ FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. | V ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
1, we 1. The Encyelopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
half Russia. species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for ' 
pare 2. Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols , |Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
. ound in sheep. ; fully put up at all seasons. if 
they 3. The Penny Cyclopedia, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal Know- | N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen- } 
any- ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardene:s, and Gardeners of character with places, by a ply- }: 
4. of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly! |ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 
arts. Parts 1 to 5 already published. 
5- The of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols, & 
8vo., cloth. TE S i 
| 
6. The Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. I] || May lith.-tf. 
8 in ¢ — with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 pablished ; to be continued monthly. ai 131 Nassen-st. N. ¥. 
7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the! SRVE ee 
it re- Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index! HILE you have it odverti ie’ 
F of Nemes. By Joseph Mayas. \ it, wee en off—(the edvertisement of Emperie’s 
9, A General Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most! Lustral Hair ical Faculty 
; | Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re-|| he ag : Ne ‘ye ry pe best asticle yet Known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sends 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. | wr h tth W. CAMM bl 
y oc- 4 10. Illustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII, - B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blows in the ee * 
only Edward a Mary. Elizabeth, and James I. By Edward Lodge. % vols. Svo., cloth. — Uy tr". 
falls or sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
July 17-tf.] BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 156 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. | CRICKET 
EDMUND B WIN, 156 BRO. THE MANUAL OF CRICK#T. 
4: on J. CONRAD, 1] OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive ‘i 
aged FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, | Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 7 
BO end Me. & St t manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
ewa, oO. nn ree! ’ |afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
the June 19 -ly ] New York Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
- || By Alex. D. Paterson. 
; e GRAND COTILLION EXCURSION TO VERPLANK’S’ POINT!!! + Dosey c——e to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
Felix on the Bat.” 
early , FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE |} N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by opplying to Berford & Co. \ 
lon- | WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND OF COLUMBIA LODGE, No. 16,U. A.0.D, || Astor House, Broadways if 
nged HE THIRD ANNUAL EXCURSION of the above Lodge will take place on TUES: || JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. ? 
time 4 DAY, AUGUST 2th, 1847, oa board the spleadid steamer NORTH AMERICA, || HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
dred Ca accompanied by a new, large, and commodious BARGE. kuown popular Pens. A large stock is kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 
hich “ ~ New ork Brigade Brass Baad, and two efficient Cotillion Bands, will accompany ,/aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barre! Feu ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 
/ | medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
‘ Ti kets, Fifty Cents each, (Children half price) may be obtained at this office, or! cent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and im boxes of 
‘the — the following Committee of Arrangements : me gross each. Tegether with an cxcelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the yy 
of 8 ERASMUS A. KUTZ, Jr, 180 Water st., FE. T. WARNER, Jamaica Hotel, South |Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine. : 
: J. MEECH HENRY, 89 Ha omond st., Brooklyn, juess of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 4 
icel- ; J. WHITFIELD, Pavilion, Fort Lee, G. B. JEFFRIES, 57 Madison st., jof every description ; all of which are offered ct low rates, aud the atteution of purchasers srs g 
: JOHN H. BATE, 166 and 163 Centre st., E. E. JONES, 23 Chesnut st., jlicited, by HENRY JESSOP, linporter, 91 John,-st.o ul 
— ie H. C, SHULL, 141 Madison st., W. P. SMITH, 106 Columbia st., | Oct. 3-tf cor. of Gold 
| RK. R. BATRSON, 154 Har nond st., JOHN CAMPBELL. 33 Bayard st. i 
F ‘The Boat will leave the foot of Fifth street, East River, at To’clock, A. M.; Delancy | LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. ji 
street, at 7} Pike street, at 7] ; No. 1, North River, a e’clock ; Robinson! DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
street, at 8} ; Canal street, at 9 o’clock ; ds t,at Ni t | > , 
| cloc ammond street, at 9} ineteenth street, at 94, | WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 W ILLIAM-ST. 
ia Should the weather prove unfavorable, the Excursion will be postponed to the first fair AR MANU FACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
ie day. [July 31 || —_ . wearer of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 5 
sp 
nly te 4 FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, Sclars. do do 
es per } TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of | Solar Chandeliers hag Pag 2 Sand 4 lizhts 
g the hair. It is alike efficacious in extermimating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying | Suspending Camphene Lamp: . Becohots do do . : 
eofe lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- | Side, do. do. ’ ¢ 
ther , Containing certificates from some of the ‘most eminent physi- | Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
2 nis agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which | Silvered and Brouzed, various patterns 
at AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Seott, Jr. & Co, Worcester; J. R-&C. Th J | THE WU NAT ‘4 
ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B& D. Bands, 100 | OAGUERRIAN GALLERY 
es tha Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. ¥.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; BY, COS. 
vivar G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hunt, Aubura ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. | Instituted 1840. 
pao : H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse ; L. Kelley, Geneva ; E. S. Barsem & ‘TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
bg Son, Utica; Wm. Coleman, Buffilo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers, It THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and f 
i Hair. Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Caual St., New Orleans, La; and | 48 TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSA HUSETTS the NEW p 
4 other places. |YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
A treatise on the Anatomy and’ Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving SPLENDID COLOURED AND BEST APPARATUS 
i the sgme, &c., accompanies each bottle of ‘' the Hyperion. | Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
it WILLI AM BOGLE, Apparatug and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
e can and Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston. lustr@etion given in the Art. Shy. 25-tf. 
j S PATENT RANGES. FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALI DIS- 


47 : HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in@iis Ranges during the last year- 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 


- now offers them tothe public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having | T 
Hallly ; six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which anette surpassed by any brick pacracs mg le BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYST EM, Vid : 
given q fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in froat roasting can be carried on in the best man- | crafula® ” King s Ev, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
real- | ner, Fa cay en — —— up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- | ples oh Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes Ringworm 
| se c., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete Aiea it ever got up for cook | oF Vetter, Scal: Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul~ 4 
free- ia Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with | born Uleers Sy uatre Symptoms, Sciatica v7 Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. : 
ectly be superior to boilers Qsaally sold for such purposes. Also, Constitutional Disorders. 
aving Jtensils of all kinds, for all patterus of ranges, constantly on hand, or made to order. | HE value of thi’epre : : aa , . 
tly on har . paration is now widely known, and every day the field 
sit, Jy 10°.) b WM. WEST, 133 Hadsou St., New York. T ness is extending* It approved and highly recommende ly Phy 
* be the most pogverdul ahd searching aration fro root i 
HE CANADA ,HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- but the expressed essence, and is the representative of the villa omar 
, 241 : ral patronage he received during the preceding sammer, begs te inform the Public that [Her as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opiam It ‘is am establish ‘d my few 
nd by ‘* THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and grains of either Quinine or Morphine coutain all the sadiainad value f al ten on _ 
h he most respeetfully solicits a coniguance of their patronage. He assures them that he will crude substanges ; hence the superiority of these pre rarations ~aned ia aid worry A hg 
n has spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. jdriuk a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the s ame ! cin Iv dae. “phe Sar pauillla 
* Since theclose of the last season,’ the house ang grounds have undergone many important be diluted when taken agreeable to the 
alterations and improv emeuts, whieh, it is hoped, will add to the eomfort and convenience of | The following certificate only another link in ch taste the patient 
The Dining-reom has been cousiderably enlarged, and the’Bar removed from the | M South 194 - 
ouse. . ||. Messrs. Sands—Geutlemen : o the attacks of fre ‘ 
titu- The Subscriber is happy to state MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so idisappointed in proposed co 
ppor- well known, will still remain at the Springs. jtioners with interest and gratitude. "This is true 
most The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- [have been severely afflicted for 33 Pwbich 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, uorivalled in their |disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more div eree ‘| led 
ae i efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. . jno relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine wl hem yor pe 
1, ap- _ The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer- fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now ae 4 a patel tk at pet mayer bynes 
D. dinary benefits have beex derived. enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which 1 attribute entirely >the f Sa 
leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard “JOHN NORRIS é 
prings in the Evening. Being personally acquainted wi vertify that 
By the Mouth - - £600 Further Testimony.—The followiug i received from 
gi an extract from a letier received from Rey. W 
By the Week - - 115 0 lushia :— 
BytheDay- - - - - - 0 6 6 i 
June 12—131s] H. CLIFTON. Messrs. : Thave been afflicted with a severe pain in 
‘liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at ti ; 
a 16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, _ to my basivess, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. J wholly discarded a1) 
ie Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER othe. medicine, aud thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which | can recommend in truth and sin 
‘April, 28 Platt St N Y cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints, T . 
; aa reet, N. 1. | have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. 1 She oe 
ca EYE AND EAR. of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before « njoy ed for con vy 9 ng 
ue DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &e. hy’ ae = had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirel jal by the use on 
hike 261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. For farther pasties ala lusive evid i i ww. 
hem TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY 10 Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from to 4 o'clock. STRA- jets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. of its superior value and efficacy, see pamphé 
hem MUS or Squinting cured in a few minutes. Pr i 
RTIPICIAL E cannes bo nid Bes: and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
— adapted to anv defect. Dp 
their Paper 50 cents, muslin 75 cents, comprising a familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- iUnited and Canad, Pri $11 
n the ology of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of, | The public a - ‘fall 
sight Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of Spectacles, with directions for their selec | and is constant! thievi that nas 
tion To be had at the Author's, and of all Booksellers May 22-3m* ||which the h 
whic umay frame is subject ; fore ask for ila, and take no 
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PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to To sail on the lst, 8th, 16th and 24th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 


any specilied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), wheie every at- 


ention i be paid 2 a pono de render their residence a home. The most satis will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, seilie eae thoes 
actory references wi 6} : |NEW YORK on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month, from LONDON on the Sth, 
AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin || 13th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. @G* LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, | the year, viz. :—_ 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. | a Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
= ‘Northumberland, | R. H. Giriswold, | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. S| July 1, Nov. J, Mar. 1 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY st. James, 
ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con. ‘Toronto, Isaiah Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
W dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and| Switzerland, A.T. Fletcher, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
usefulness. ‘Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, 8, 8 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
-. The institution is now, in every respect, p It_ is free from financia embarrass | |Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 8, 8 
# ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga-| /Victoria, E. E. Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
# tions . and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions |Independence, W. K. Bradish, Tuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 24, 24, 24 
a ° the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin-| Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8, 8. 8 | Sept. 1, Jum. 1, May 1 
“ee cipal street of the city, spacious enough for « library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. | Wellington, Cc. Chadwick, 16, 46, 16 8, 8, 
r Its present library numbers forty >on aa pment well-selected volumes (many of which Margaret Evans, | £. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Me are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the |Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 24, 2 
i first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the} American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, 8, 8, 8| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
i ient anc) Commodious reading room, well supplied with! | Westminster, R. Hovey, 6, 
to ‘Gladiator. Busting. | Sept. 1, Jen. Mey 24) 24, 24 


the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommedation, both ‘or 

quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is |_ These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 

to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac: |Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of)| Phe price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
\Liquors. Neither the Ceptsins nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 


the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair chares ‘Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South.cr. 

i ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, und an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N. York. 

i er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. / | My 24-tf—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO. ju. London 

} This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now) | 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


i FF invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped] | 
Hi) that every friend to the moral and intellectaal improvement of our city, every parent who OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the lth of each 
iF would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional month +— 
" retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of a Ships Captains. From New Yerk. From Liverpool. 
4 great library in a great metropolis, and is not now a member oft is institution, will immediately SHERIDAN, | F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th | Nov. 11. 
. ; become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give It. If this is done, the ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. ll. 
trastees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on ——— a SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, | Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 


this great object, and enable the imstitution to attain a ch rand prese P 
honor of the commercial metropolis of the \with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 


tent and importance that will make it the boast and wag tot 
Union. Every care has taken in the arrangement The price of pas- 
. hr BPTTR sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND. experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. | Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
/packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 


E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 


‘« A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


4 ly to 
: (EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) ioe BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool 
; CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or rp ay pa Letters Nd ae will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 00 conte per ounce, and 
; fund (fi rplus premium) of about 000. jnewspapers 1 cent each. 
Show Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 


Y, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
seenasrenagignt Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. | all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M. D.,F. R. S. DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
Actuary—W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 
P. CAMROUX, Esq. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
stant and cabstenticl advantages with veupocs to life GAILING from NEW YORK on the 1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


embraces im | 
annuities. he assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, month :— 
| without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option | Ships. Pare. From New York. Froin Liv. 1. 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne-| Waterjioo, W. H. Alien, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, 26, 
‘John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, | Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec.11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26% 
Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. ; for fi . | Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium fos ve SUC) Vieinian, . | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. } July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 


ir own note and deposit of policy. : - | These ships are‘of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance 

Part of the Capital is 4 jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every will 

Local Directors—as —— e alway to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

i such arise) or otherwise. sas e Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
The payment of premiums, half-yearly or divence them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, a ply to 


cessive years, on the 


and © 


Jan. 30-ly ROBERT KERMIT, 76 Sout ft. 
Thirty Gays allowed after cach payment of premium becomes dee, without of NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE QF PACKETS. 
Policy. th t moderategeale. from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOGY. on the of each méith 
Tenvelting leave rosperity, of | capapting sins when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship wal be* dispatched oy 
~ cent policy effedied on the profit! Ships. Captains. From New York.. From.Liverpool. 
seale. i 2 
eh CTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 Patric en ~C. Delano, » eb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,/Mar. 21, July “21, Nov. 21 
3; Jo : Palmer,” Esq. Jonathan Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April 21, Aug: Dec. a1, 
; Wall-st.)\—New York— Barclay. Esq., Sa s. Howlasg. Esq.,| Henry Clay. Ezra, Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6. 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21. 
q-» _ Edward!) These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 


BEE Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, rel H 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hoo and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer Byer 
d 


na Habicht, Esq. : ——o Go G Giaham, Esq.,| inducements to shippers, ta whom every facility will be granted. 

Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex | are by experienced and a whose exertions will alway be devoted 
William Jones, | 

i Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq-, Dr. J. H. «| the promotioh of the convenience and‘comfort of passengers. 


; Baltimore—Jonat P Esa. t,|| _ The price of passagg outward is nowixed at $100, for which ample stages of every descri 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. by therein’ or 
,M.D., . Fee) Pac erefor. For freight o 
Medical attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’cloc ally: \sage, aprly to GRINNELL, MIN N & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., 
j Solicitor 4 pu OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL Will hereafter be despatghed in 
to lives forthe benefit of married women, assed by the} h ing ordgr, excepting chat when iling day falls on Sunday, the ship sail on . 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1848. he Chief Office! | F New York 
-@ } f rates; lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chi ice) | ips. ers. gg rom New York. , From Liverpool. ° 
Pamphlets, blank forms, tables o th hout the United States, and British) Oxfor¢ Ss. ton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 18 Mar. 16 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents througho ICambelage, W. Cy Barstow;~ 16, 16| Aug. April | 
AR North American Colonies. ¥ LEANDER STARR, General Agent ins Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 4, Mar. 1 16, 6, 16 
: for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. | |Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May t 
New ew York, . B. Cropper 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
7APSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE) Cojambia, new | J.Rathbone, | | Sept Jan 1, May 1 ey 
i TA OFFICE. Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 


GLAND, IRELAND ASS , 
friends, in any part of| or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
SCOTLAND, = . bscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
the Old Country, will find the Sthation to all who may make arrangements with them to bring} |tention will always be paid to promote the comfort anu convenience of Pp g Panctua 
ty tt van. ee tag te The subscribers are agents for as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
their friends across the Atlantic. The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 


THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. - 1200 tons.| tion will be provided, with the gaception of Wines and Liquors, whith will be furnished by 
F THE WEST - - 1300tous. ROSCIUS he Stewards if required. 
“ SIDDONS Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
HOTTINGUER --- -- “ or Packages se, bY them, ess regular of Laing signed For freight 
ROCHESTER ts are all new Yorb built ships of the very first class, built ex- passage, apply C. H. MARSHAL ‘,, 38 Burling-slip, N.Y, or 


ficent packe ; 
; prasely for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special rezard for the comfort and ARING. RROTHERS & Co. Livernool 


3 f experience, and are not surpassed! meeneenaniialiiaiiiie — OT ! 
i f passengers ; they are commanded hy men o 
pool arene ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


Ny. 
every month, on which days they leave panctually. — ele the ties DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS ETC., 
1 In addition to the above s; tondid ships, the eae OF LEREEPOOL PACKETS, Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
a ST.‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNIO? : The America,”||FOUR DOLLARS per annum, inveriably in advance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 


rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


he following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : 
papec in the country. 


fy ht composed in part of t “ ‘ Se &e., which, together with 

*mpire, St. Patrick, Rippahannock, Magmion, Sea, “ 

j St. Gooree, Peis per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus e- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

‘hility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 

ne possibility oF ¢ Every information given by applying to A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of onr large and bean- 

eee d W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. _| |tiful ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 

le throughout the United Kingdom.| |for one year. e followihg are the engravings we havea ly issued : NGTON 

Drafts cupplied for any amount from £1, apwards, payab SIR WALTERJ@COTT, WELLINGTON, ana NELSON, and SIR R TREL 


Feb. 27.) 
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